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The Call of Christ 


a 


The call of Christ is heard in the hearts of thousands of Catholic young men, 
but is not always recognized as it should be. The great gift of a religious voca- 
tion is a special blessing reserved for chosen souls, whom Our Lord prompts to 
follow Him in the ministry of sacrifice. 


Are you one who has heard the Call? 


HIGH SCHOOL and COLLEGE STUDENTS, who feel they have a 
vocation to devote their lives to the service of God and the care of souls are 
invited to communicate with: 


REV. FATHER RECTOR, S. A. 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary, 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Build in Subscriptions 


Wanted 
& 


We are anxious to build up the circulation 
s of The Lamp. It can be done easily if each 
present subscriber will cooperate by asking one 
or more friends to subscribe. 
Graymoor Village is situated only fifty The subscription is but $1.00 a year and 
miles from New York City, on the Albany brings in return: 


Mi . -—Twelve issues an interesting Catholic 
Post Road, North of the City of Peekskill. Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic 
‘ Monthly Magazine devoted to Church Unity 


and Missions. 
There are many choice and desirable —A remembrance in over Three Thousand 
plots on which to build either an all-year home Holy Masses offered yearly by poor Mis- 
sionary Priests for all Subscribers and Bene- 
factors of the Missions. 
‘ —The spiritual graces flowing from the chari- 
available to property owners only. table act of helping to support and educate 
poor, but deserving young men, studying for 
the priesthood so they may one day go forth 
to preach the Gospel of Salvation as Fran- 
ciscan Priests of the Atonement. 
Send subscription by Money Order, Regis- 
rn or tered letter or check to: 
FATHER JANUARIUS, S.A. THE LAMP 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. Peekskill, New York 


Graymoor Village 


or a Summer cottage. Among the many 
facilities are a tennis court and swimming pool. 


For information communicate with: 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LAMP.—Isaias txu, 1. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of THe Lamp is One 
Dollar per annum or twenty-five dollars for life. Single 
copies, ten cents. Subscribers who do not receive the 
magazine regularly should at once inform us. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Do not fail to notify us 
promptly if at any time you Change Your Address. Be 
sure to give Old Address as well as the new. 
most important. 


DUPLICATE COPIES—We beg to be notified in 
every instance where a Subscriber receives Two copies 
while only subscribing for one. 


REMITTANCES should be sent by post office or 
express money orders, drafts or registered letters. 
Please be careful to state what the money you send is 
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The Symbol 


By Reverend Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


of Saluation 


IMD 


degradation, of shame, of ignominy. Only public 

criminals of the lowest class could be con- 
demned to endure its agonies. Slaves who rebelled, 
sailors who had turned to thievery—these were its 
normal victims. When a rebellious subject race dared 
to hope for freedom from the yoke of pagan Rome, 
no meaner form of torment could bear witness to 
Roman scorn than the execution of its leaders upon 
the gibbet of the cross. Meet it was, then, for the 
humiliation of the God-Man that He be singled out 
for this cruel form of lingering death. 

It was the very death of Jesus on the Cross that 
transformed it from the symbol of despair and ruin- 
ation to one of hope and eternal salvation. By drinking 
the chalice of pain and suffering, to the utmost dregs, 
Christ brought into the world peace and consolation. 
That peace came through the emblem that was as- 
sociated in men’s minds with desolation, despair, 
futility. And in this notable contradiction lies a key 
to the riddle of our Holy Faith. 

The Cross—Saint Paul would tell us—was to the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness. 
But to those who have been given the grace to grasp 
the significance of the Cross, and to them alone, the 
whole pattern of the plan of man’s existence takes on 
a new and deeper significance. Jesus, not only perfect 
man but God, willingly embraced it to show us the 
way to eternal life. And to those who would have 
part with Him in the Kingdom of His Father, He of- 
fered the Cross, that they might shoulder it and follow 
Him up Calvary’s lonely heights. 

To the true Christian, the Cross symbolizes the way 
of the spiritual life. The Cross reminds him that his 
thinking must be in terms of eternity. The trials, the 
bitterness, the griefs that accompany a human person 
on his journey through life are part of a greater Plan, 
that has its origin in God. All the weary days and 
nights, all the sorrowful vigils, all the pain, abuse and 
suffering that one must bear on his earthly pilgrimage 
constitute the Cross that he must carry. If he 
shoulders his burden cheerfully and willingly as Jesus 
did, offering the pain and weariness in loving atone- 
ment for his sins and those of others, he will be able 
to conquer death. If he spurns his Cross and seeks to 
sate himself with the fleeting joys of earth, his journey 


|’: the Roman world the cross was the symbol of 


may abruptly end and he will find himself an outcast, 
Eternity will not suffice to transform his remorse into 
compunction. 

True love of the Cross of Christ transcends the 
superficial. No man can say that he is thoroughly a 
Christian while remaininng blind to the central symbol 
of the Christian life. Renunciation, resignation, 
humility in suffering—this is the price that he must 
pay if he would reign with the Christ who died for 
man upon the Tree of Calvary. If human prudence 
tells a man that this price is too much to pay, human 
wisdom should dictate that he no longer hope to attain 
eternal life. There are no two ways about it—the 
only road to heaven lies in the thorny, winding path 
that leads to Calvary’s summit. 

But is this path too hard a one to follow? “And I, 
if I be lifted up, shall draw all men unto Myself.” Thus 
spoke Our Lord, signifying the manner of His death. 
His example, His assistance, His divine grace—these 
are the only aids we need for following His divine 
command. The power He shed upon the earth by His 
Atoning Death elevates the puny strength of man to 
new proportions. The power of prayer in association 
with Our Suffering Lord can give us strength divine. 
We need not hesitate—nay, cannot—in our ascent of 
Calvary, for Christ Our Lord assists us. 

A human being assists us also. There was at the 
foot of the Cross on that first Good Friday afternoon 
one whose life had been spent in the shadow of that 
saving symbol. Mary, Mother of God, knew what 
suffering meant as has no other woman before or since. 
And she was given to us by the King Who suffered 
there—to be our life, our sweetness and our hope in 
this dim vale of tears. When the way grows too weari- 
some for our frail human nature, trust in her power 
can reawaken in us love for the Cross and all it symboi- 
izes. Toil and torment, grief and agony, sorrow and 
suffering—all these did Mary know. The Cross trans- 
formed her mute suffering of a lifetime of sorrows into 
a treasury of grace from which all of us can draw. She, 
by the Will of Christ, points out for us the beckoning 
rays of the Easter Dawn that proves for all time the 
glory of Calvary. By the light of the grace that flows 
from the Divine Sufferer though her to us, we can see 
the beauty of the Way of The Cross, the symbol and 
proof of our salvation. 
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E Americans talk a lot about our “‘free enter- 

\X/ prise” system. A stranger in our land might 
well be pardoned if he decided it is our most 

beloved national fetish. Yet he would be badly mis 
taken, at least so far as the majority of our population 
is concerned. As we shall later see, we have been 
steadily scrapping our free enterprise system for the 
past half century. What we really mean by free enter- 
prise these days is not the ruthless and cutthroat free 
enterprise of that Liberalism which ruled the nine 
teenth century, but rather the ideal of private enter- 
prise and private ownership. To many people, the 
terms free enterprise and private enterprise are synony- 
mous, a mistake which causes them to go on cheering 
for free enterprise long after they themselves de- 
manded, for their own protection, that it be made less 
free. Free enterprise, in the sense in which American 
plutocrats use the term, is unmoral and un-Christian, 
being the very backbone of materialistic and indi- 
vidualistic economic doctrine. Private enterprise and 
private ownership accord with the natural law of 
justice and are absolutely necessary to preserve man’s 
dignity and individuality. Actually the two ideas 
even though frequently used interchangeably in this 
country, are as opposite as day and night. One has 
almost ruined American justice; the other is a main 
bulwark of all freedom. For, to be truly free, man 
must be economically free as well as politically free. 
Is it possible that millions of Americans really don’t 
know what they are talking about when they use the 
term free enterprise? For free enterprise has far- 
reaching implications and results, results which the 
American of the present generation shows himself 
unwilling to tolerate longer. Yet public debaters of 
economic theories receive vociferous applause when 
they uphold free enterprise as the one and only eco- 
Nomic system which a democracy can use. If that be 
true, then democracy is surely doomed, for the repudi- 
ation of the free enterprise system is already wel! 
under way in this country and with the consent of an 
overwhelming majority. Perhaps, and very likely, 
when these applauders of the free enterprise system 
cheer so enthusiastically every time the term is men- 
tioned they are reading into it a moral restraint which 
free enterprise, in its accepted sense, cannot contain 
and remain what it claims to be. Still more likely, 
these applauders are cheering private enterprise as op- 
posed to State Socialism or any other form of totali- 


“Free Enterprise” 


By HA. C. McGinnis 


tarianism. For the American people have definitely 
joined the world trend against the blights of Liberalism 
with its laissez faire policies and its ruthless exploita- 
tion of the common people. Whether we shall seek our 
solution in the anti-God theories of the totalitarian 
philosophers or seek it in the morality of the natural 
law and the Christian revelation remains as yet to be 
seen. The decision, when it comes, will be a portent- 
ous one, for upon it will depend the fate of democracy 
and of all decent society for generations to come. 

To understand clearly the distinction between free 
enterprise and private enterprise, one must go back to 
the very roots of that philosophy which supports free 
enterprise. For the term is not a haphazard one, by 
any means. It is the definite product of that indi- 
vidualistic philosophy which, most unfortunately, 
recognizes only the material aspects of man’s life to 
the utter exclusion of the spiritual, moral and social 
aspects. This causes it to lose much of its claimed 
originality, making it only a current part of that anti- 
God movement which has always existed in some form 
or other since the world’s beginning. In reality, it is 
not the progress in man’s true freedom which it insists 
it is. On the contrary, it is only another facet of that 
age-old struggle to place man ahead of God. True 
freedom can never derive from that source. 

Free enterprise, in the nineteenth century sense, 
means unlimited, and usually unscrupulous, business 
competition; it means the right to organize trusts and 
combines regardless of community welfare; it means 
that business and industry must be exempted from any 
form of State regulation, holding that the State must 
serve industry and be subordinate to its requirements. 
It gives the economically strong the right to exploit 
the economically weak. It demands that all com- 
munity interests and values be subordinated to the 
profit-making of industry’s owners. In time, these 
owners have become steadily fewer as wealth con- 
centrates heavily in the hands of the most powerful 
economically. Even the profits of small owners finally 
become subordinate to the profits of large owners as 
organized profit-taking gets a stranglehold upon the 
community’s economic life. Free enterprise, in its 
unmoral growth, finally becomes an economic dictator- 
ship in the hands of plutocracy. The turn of the twen- 
tieth century found this nation far more of a plutocracy 
than a democracy. The extent to which the people’s 
bloodless revolt against this plutocracy has succeeded 


100 *K 


is the extent to which free enterprise has been repudi- 
ated as the democratic way of life. 

The free and unlimited enterprise idea had its birth 
in the Rousseau school of philosophers upon whose 
theories the French Revolution took form. It must be 
remembered that while the American Revolution was 
mainly political in its aims, the French one was mainly 
economic. Americans of that time understood this fact 
and erroneously believed 
that since they had 
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combines to drive into oblivion other capitalists who 
did not belong to the inner circle. This was free enter- 
prise at its freest. It is no wonder that the early years 
of the present century saw the birth of many anti-trust 
laws and a steady increase in the government’s regu- 
latory powers for the protection of the general public 
which, by that time, had become quite helpless, the 
legal prey of Big Business. 

A study of free enter- 
prise’s history and bases 





achieved a proper polit- 
ical democracy, their com- 
patriots across the sea 
had brought into being an 
economic pattern equaliy 
moral and proper. This 
mistake has been respon- 
sible for most of our eco- 
nomic injustices. Rous- 
seau and his followers 
were extreme Individual 
ists. They believed that 
organized society is an 
evil, but one perhaps 
necessary to man in his 
earlier stages of evolu- 
tion. Naturally, disbe- 
lieving in society and its 
natural functions, they 
also felt that government 
had few regulatory 





Cornerstone of Our Gaith 


By Blanche Yvonne Mosler 


The morning breaks and the stone is rolled away, 
Jesus of Nazareth is risen, He is not here; 
Vanished the heart’s old sorrow, and every tear, 
Because an angel’s voice was heard to say 

Words of the Resurrection! 
This is the proof of Heaven’s triumph there, 
While at each recurring Easter everywhere, 
There shines forth once again—Divinity! 


But in that dawn Faith’s cornerstone He laid, 
Strong and enduring for all time to come; 

And to each soul remembering, always some 

Fear fades away and leaves it unafraid. 

For as lilies thread the valleys once again, 

This is the cause of our hope through all our years: 
Hope for our resurrection above these tears; 
Promise of our own Heaven beyond the pain! 


shows that it is not that 
wholesome, democratic 
practice of private enter- 
prise morally controlled 
which is the American 
ideal of business, but that 
it was spawned in vicious- 
ness and increased in that 
quality as it matured. 
Therefore it is very doubt- 
ful if the average Ameri- 
can of today realizes what 
he is cheering when he 
whistles and stomps every 
time free enterprise is 
mentioned in public dis- 
cussions. But the monopo- 
listic capitalist knows and 
is greatly overjoyed to 
get this public support 


For you and me 








powers and that the less 
government, the better. 
Furthermore, they expounded that whatever a man 
decides is best for him is best for him—regardless 
of the moral law. 

The Rousseau philosophy gained no end of support 
when it was later hitched up with Darwin’s theory that 
man evolves through a natural selection in which only 
the fittest and strongest survive. While Darwin's 
theory was strictly biological, it didn’t take the Liberal- 
ists long to incorporate it into political, economic and 
social fields. The capitalists in particular found these 
new ideas very handy. The human race, they main- 
tained, would be greatly benefitted by the survival of 
the fittest in the economic field. The strong would take 
all and finally become something akin to a super-race. 
The others, not having the advantages of high living 
standards, would so weaken themselves physically that 
their kind would die out within a few generations and 
evolution’s purposes would be well served. This in- 
human theory became the controlling philosophy of the 
past century and established in this country an eco- 
nomic pattern in which a man’s value to the world con- 
sisted solely of his profit-making value to his employer. 
Nothing else counted. So cutthroatish did this strug- 
gle for economic domination become that capitalists 
turned upon capitalists to rend one another with a 
fury almost maniacal. Small groups formed trusts and 


more years of licensed 
brigandage. 
The fallacies of the free enterprise system as pro- 


pounded by the Liberalists gave rise to Communism 


as conceived by Marx and later to various other totali- § 


tarian theories. Marx, seeing that free enterprise 
would inevitably lead to a highly developed mono- 
polism which would enslave the masses economically, 
conceived a system which he thought would bring eco- 
nomic justice. Unfortunately, however, he believed 


more in causes than in humanity, for his proposed § 


remedy called for violent revolutions, the attainment of 
its objectives by bloody force, and the physical destruc- 
tion of large segments of society. To Marx, the end 
justified the means. Although his objectives have 
something in common with the Christian ideals of 


society, they could not possibly produce justice since ¥ 


the means of attainment he proposed are definitely 
anti-God. Injustices are cured by the application of 
their direct opposites; but in Communism’s fight 
against Liberalism’s free enterprise, we find one anti- 
God theory opposed to another anti-God one. Naturally 
this means only a switching of fallacies. On the other 
hand, Catholic leaders also perceived the inevitably 
vicious results of unrestricted free enterprise and began 
to set up a constructive economic program which would 
be a remedy in strict accordance with divine and 
natural laws. Pope Leo XIII became the world’s 


which promises him many 
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pioneer in economic democracy, a lead which was later 
taken over by Pope Pius XI. Said Pius, speaking of 
free enterprise’s evils: “Free competition, however, 
though within certain limits just and productive of 
good results, cannot be the ruling principle of the eco- 
nomic world; this has been abundantly proved by the 
consequences that followed from the free rein given to 
those dangerous individualistic ideals.” How true 
these words have proved to be is shown by totali- 
tarianism’s rapid growth. In this growth we perceive 
a strange quirk in human nature. Millions of people 


have refused the discipline which a moral conception 


of business demands, yet have cheerfully accepted the 
severe discipline and control which is the primary basis 
of any totalitarian economy. One thing is certain— 
even though millions stubbornly refuse to admit it even 
while submitting to it—and that is that in any attempt 
to achieve economic justice, the individual must sub- 
mit to certain controls and restrictions which aim at 
the general welfare. 

In this country, we have failed to make sufficient 
distinction between the immorality of unrestricted free 
enterprise and the morality of private enterprise 
properly pursued. The American way, founded upon 
religious and moral concepts, demands private enter- 
prise to safeguard man’s dignity. Due to persistent 
Liberalist teachings, we have come to believe that 
religion and business do not mix. No greater fallacy 
could possibly exist, although it is plain why we make 
this error. When religion is rigorously excluded from 
the public education of the young, it is inevitable that 
people soon come to lose the significance of the fact 
that our American democracy was predicated upon 
man’s dependence upon God and the natural law, as 
admitted in the opening sentence of our Declaration 
of Independence. The second reason is that the State, 
in its desperate bending backward to be neutral in all 
religious matters, actually, in doing so, becomes unreli- 
gious. There can be no neutral position. Anything 
not openly for God and religion is, by its very silence, 
against God and religious principles. 

The vast majority of Americans want no part of 
totalitarianism in any form. It is also evident that we 
realize that our free enterprise system as conducted 
has been productive of great economic injustices. 
Therefore it should be obvious that since we are 
determined to maintain our private enterprise and 
private ownership, we must entirely repudiate Liberal- 
ism’s license and seek the true freedom of private 
enterprise conducted within the bounds of Christian 
morality. The Christian society which we seek to 
establish demands both private enterprise and private 
ownership, yet we shall wind up with neither unless 
we subordinate our conduct to the moral law. 
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ENJOY THE INTERESTING AND INSPIRING 
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“Saint Anthony Hour” 
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A Champion of the Oppressed) 


By Reverend Philin Hughes 


T is one of the world’s com- 
I plaints against the Englishman 

that his life does not seem to 
proceed according to any predicable 
route. Cardinal Manning, a typical 
Englishman, one of the very great- 
est Englishmen of that Victorian 
Age which was so filled with great 
men, exemplifies to the full this 
English unexpectedness. 

Henry Edward Manning, born in 
1807, was the child of a wealthy 
London merchant. His father was 
a notable member of Parliament, 
ultra-Tory and a strong supporter 
of the reactionary government that 
waged a victorious war against 
Napoleon abroad, and an equally 
insistent war against the democratic 
movement at home. The religion of 
Manning’s home was that of the of- 
ficial church, and of the section of 
it—the Evangelical party—furthest 
removed from Catholicism. 

It was in these unpromisingly 
wealthy, anti-Catholic, upper mid- 
dle class surroundings that the 
future Cardinal Democrat was bred. 
He was sent to one of the most 
famous of British schools, Harrow, 
whence have come such Prime 
Ministers as Peel, Palmerston and 
Winston Churchill, and from Har- 
row he passed to Oxford. Here 
began one of the great and lasting 
friendships of his life, with William 
Ewart Gladstone, at that time, like 
Manning, a Tory, but destined in 
later life to win a world-wide 
reputation as the first English 
Prime Minister conscientiously 
dedicated to Liberal ideals. 

From Oxford Manning should 


have passed with.his friends into: 
But,: 


the public life of his country. 


at this critical moment of his career, 
his family lost all its wealth in 
some commercial catastrophe. The 





Editor’s Note: 

Father Hughes is a well known 
Catholic writer and author of 
The Catholic Question 1688-1829; 
History of the Church and Pope 
Pius XI. He was lecturer in History 
at St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, from 1934 to 1939. 











event shook Manning’s soul to its 
foundations; he began to recon- 
struct his religious life, resolved to 
dedicate himself to God as a minis- 
ter of religion, and was presently 
ordained a priest of the Church of 
England. 


EARLY MANHOooD AS MINISTER 


Manning’s career as a minister of 
the national church filled all the 
years of his early manhood (twenty- 
seven to forty-four). It was to the 
life of a country parish that he gave 
himself, in the lovely south coast 
country of Sussex, and presently, 
at an unusually early age, he was 
named to the high post of arch- 
deacon, the second person in the 
diocese after the bishop. Also, like 
almost all the clergy of that time, 
he married; and then, after two 
short years of happy marriage, 
death took his wife, one of the 
loveliest women of her time, as 
Manning was certainly one of its 
most handsome men. 

The death of his wife was a great 
grief. Though Manning rarely 
spoke of her, never a day passed, 
to his own death, that he did not 
pray from the little book of 
prayers which she had used and 
which she had written out in her 
own. handwriting. And now Man- 
ning gave himself with renewed 
fervor to the active work of his 


charge, and especially to preaching. § 

These were the critical years of 
the Oxford Movement, which did 
much to transform the religion off 
the national church. As that move-§ 
ment advanced, its chief leader 
Newman, grew less and less certain 
that the national church was the 
church of Christ, and more and more 
fearful that the only true church 
was the Catholic Church of Rome. 
Then, in a memorable hour, Nevw- 
man made his submission to the} 
Pope. Six years later Manning did 
the same (1851). 


From Country To City 


He had reached the mid-period§ 
of his life, and now all was tof 
change. Hitherto he had worked inf} 
the country; now he was to work ing 
the great cities. So far he had been 
a national figure, but from the mo- 
ment of his conversion the natior 
was to turn from him, to refuse te 
know him, and his old friends top 
look bitterly on him. 

In compensation, he was to be 
come an international figure, any 
then, in the closing years of his 
life, he was to regain his hold upor 
the nation, not merely, as before 
upon the devoted adherents of tht 
national church, but upon the great 
masses, and upon the politicians 
and the men of affairs. He was tt 
be recognized, in the words of : 
non-Catholic historian, as “th 
greatest Christian of his age,” t0 
occupy by common consent a plat 
in the life of modern England whic 
no Catholic bishop has had, befor> 
him or since. 

It was the good fortune of the 
Catholic Church that the newl> 
converted Archdeacon Manning im 
mediately attracted the favorable 
attention of two highly placed per 
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sonages. One of these was Car- 
dinal Wiseman, just named Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and first 
metropolitan of the restored Catho- 
lic hierarchy in England. The 
other was the reigning Pope, 
Pius IX. Manning rapidly became 
Wiseman’s fast friend, and his 
principal ally in the work 
of Catholic reorganization. 
And with Pius IX also his 
relations soon became close. 


Successor TO WISEMAN 


When Wiseman died in 
1865, Pius IX, in the teeth 
of general opposition, 
named Manning to suc- 
ceed him. He was thence- 
forward to preside over the 
Catholic renascence in Eng- 
land for twenty-seven years. 

Already Manning had 
shown himself a zealous 
Catholic missionary in the 
London slums, and at the 
bidding of Wiseman he had 
founded a new congrega- 
tion of priests for this 
special work. He had be- 
gun the great fight to secure 
the appointment of Catho- 
lic chaplains to the army, 
the gaols, and the poor- 
houses of the country, and 
the fight to preserve the 
faith of those Catholic 
orphans for whom the state cared 
and he had done much to advise 
and assist Florence Nightingale, the 
great pioneer of scientific nursing, 
in her gigantic work of saving the 
British armies in the Crimea. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHURCH 


Already Manning revealed him- 
self as a personage of titanic 
energy, inflexible courage, and cool, 
statesmanship. Now, with 
the great authority of his new of- 
fice, with all the prestige of an 
Archbishop and Cardinal, he forged 
ahead with even greater zeal, while 
year by year, from his busy pen, 
came works of devotion, of con- 
troversy, and studies upon the vari- 
ous critical questions of the day. 
Manning in his sixties had a power 
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of work and flexibility of under- 
standing that a man thirty years 
his junior might have envied. 

But these great gifts were not 
restricted in their exercise to the 
tiny body of the English Catholics, 
then perhaps numbering only a 
million and a half. For the time 





Cardinal Manning 


was critical—the middle period of 
Pius IX’s long reign. Cavour and 
Garibaldi were destroying the age- 
old political structure of Italy, to 
build upon the ruins a modern 
kingdom ruled by Casa Savoia. As 
a main incident of this progress, not 
only was the Papal State conquered, 
but the Catholic Church was suffer- 
ing everywhere. Monasteries were 
dissolved, properties sequestrated, 
works of charity disorganized, 
schools disrupted and the exercise 
of church jurisdiction everywhere 
hindered. 


Upon this spectacle Europe 
gazed, chiefly anxious as to what 
profit could be drawn from the 
troubled situation, and while in the 
Protestant countries there was a 
general indifference to the tribula- 
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tions of the Papacy, in Catholic 
lands sympathy for the Pope was 
invariably conditioned by political 
considerations. 

This crisis in the external affairs 
of Catholicism was matched by 
internal controversies no less seri- 
ous. The appearance of new 
methods of study in the 
fields of philosophy and 
theology, and of the new 
critical history, caused an 
immediate division between 
Catholic thinkers and apol- 
ogists, in France and Ger- 
many especially. Also the 
struggle, never dormant 
since the great Revolution 
of 1789, between rival 
theories about the nature 
and powers of the State— 
and consequently about the 
relation of the Catholic 
State to the Catholic 
Church—was reviving witn 
all its old violence. And to 
add a final dose of mischief 
there was being renewed 
the old theological discus- 
sion as to the rights and 
powers of the episcopate 
vis-a-vis the Apostolic See. 
After fifteen years expe- 
rience of the violence of 
these storms, Pius IX 
boldly resolved to bring the 
Catholic dissensions to a 
head in a General Council to be 
held in the Vatican (1869). 


GREATEST FicgurRE IN GREAT SCENE 


Here truly, in the world-wide 
discussion of these questions, prac- 
tical and speculative, and in the 
renewed activity of all parties once 
it was announced that the council 
was to meet, was a great situation, 
a setting against which only a 
singular figure could stand out and 
retain its individuality. 

It was as decisive a test of any 
man’s quality as the greatest of 
international crises could be, as the 
Congress of Vienna or as the 
present world war. Manning’s 
genius rose to the occasion. He 
dominated the whole Catholic scene 
and the Vatican Council, and proved 
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himself one of those to whom it has 
been given to alter for the better 
the aspect of a whole world by the 
persuasive force of a personality 
dedicated to God. 

Life after such achievement 
might seem fated to be a long 
decline of anti-climax. But for a 
man such as Manning the great 
event was but a task, and, once ac- 
complished, other tasks crowded in 
its place, tasks no less urgent if 
less spectacular. Passing over his 
great achievement as a bishop, the 
tale of the churches, schools and 
colleges he built, of his ceaseless 
insistence on the rights of the 
Catholic citizen, the Cardinal, in the 
twenty years that lay between the 
Vatican Council and his death, gave 
himself above all to the cause of 
the oppressed everywhere. 

He became once again a leading 
figure in English life. He was a 
most zealous crusader against the 
evils of drunkenness, and against 
the trade in immorality. He was 
no less active publicly in the move- 
ment to extirpate the least vestiges 
of slavery. He was the frequently 
consulted counsellor of the Irish 
bishops and the Holy See in every 


stage of the long Irish crisis that 
filled the years 1879-1880—and the 
counsellor in this matter of the 
British Government also. 


CHAMPION OF LABORING CLASSES 


But the work in which above all 
Manning stands out as a pioneer, 
and which gives him a place beside 
Von Ketteler and Leo XIII himself, 
came from his active understanding 
of the oppression under which, 
everywhere, the laboring classes of 
the world were suffering. He was 
one of those whom Leo consulted 
constantly when the Rerum No- 
varum was in preparation, and one 
of that Pope’s strongest allies in his 
great social effort. 

All his long life the thought of 
the oppressed poor had haunted 
Manning. Early he had realized 
that it was a matter of injustice to 
be righted, rather than of charity 
to be given. The great encyclical 
of Leo, coming in the last few 
months of Manning’s life, must 
have made him very willing to say 
Nunc Dimittis as the shades at last 
closed around him. 


He still had time and strength to 
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present the encyclical to Britain 
with a resounding declaration: 
“Since the Divine words, ‘I have 


compassion on the multitude’ were 


sounded in the wilderness, no voice 


has been heard throughout the 
world pleading for the people with 
such profound and loving sympathy 
for those that toil and suffer as the 
voice of Leo XIII.” 

And Manning’s own comments on 
the social crisis are worthy to be 
set beside the Pope’s fearless 
words “Where there is no propor- 
tion, or no known proportion, be- 
tween enormous and _ increasing 
profits and scanty and stationary 
wages, to be contented is to be 
superhuman. ... Property is more 
vital to those who have little than 
to those who have much. The rich 
may take great losses and yet 
have enough to live: but they who 
live always on the brink of want 
are ruined by one privation. ... 
There can be no home where a 
mother does not nurture her own 
infant: and where there is no home 
there is no domestic life, and where 
the domestic life of a people is 
undermined, their social and po- 
litical life rests on sand.” 





on His goodness in all things. 


be addressed: 





The Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony 


at Graymoor 


Everyone who pauses to give a thought to the mystery of human origin and 
human destiny, cannot but feel the need of prayer and the spiritual help it gives, 
for thereby one realizes the majesty and perfection of God and our dependence 


The present distress and anxiety due to the perils of war has had the effect 
of chastening the spirit and recalling many back to a stronger and holier depend- 
ence on prayer to Almighty God in temporal as well as spiritual needs. 
is so is evident in many petitions sent us for remembrance in the Perpetual 
Novena ascending to heaven at Saint Anthony’s Shrine at Graymoor, invoking 
through the beloved Saint of Padua, the benign favor of God the Father. 

God, in His goodness, gives us many, many temporal favors in answer to 
prayer; but our prayer must always be predicated on the condition “if it be in 
accord with His Holy Will for our spiritual welfare.” 

Petitions for remembrance in our Perpetual Novena to Saint Anthony should 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


That this 
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= News and Views 


priesthood was observed on March 18th by 

Most Rev. Emmanuel B. Ledvina, Bishop of 
Corpus Christi, Texas. A native of Evansville, 
Indiana, he served in the diocese of Indianapolis after 
his ordination until 1907 when he was named vice- 
president of the Catholic Church Extension Society. 
He served in that position until his appointment as 
Bishop of Corpus Christi in 1921. 


* cg 


T HE fiftieth anniversary of his ordination to the 


In one of his recent radio ad- 
dresses, Monsignor Fulton Sheen 
emphasized a thought which is too 


pointed out that there were three 
ideologies struggling for mastery 
in this war: “First, the anti- 
Christian world-order which exists 
under the form of Nazism, Fascism, 
Communism and Japanese Imperial- 
ism; second, the non-Christian 
world-order of part of the western 
world which seeks to preserve 
human and democratic values on a 
non-moral and non-religious founda- 
tion; third, the Christian order with 
its basic principle that society 
exists for man, not man for society, 
that politics and economics are 
branches of ethics, and that man is 
a creature made to the image and 
likeness of God.” 


oS oo aE 


His Eminence, 
Archbishop _ of 
Primate of Britain, died March 17th. 
The son of a carpenter, he rose to 
high office in the Church and be- = & 2 


Erection of a shrine or cenotaph 
by popular subscription to the 
memory of the five Sullivan 
brothers of Waterloo, Iowa, re- 
ported by the Navy as missing 
after the sinking of the U. S. S. Juneau last November, 
was urged in the House last month by Representative 
Sullivan of Nevada. Upon the suggestion of Arthur 
W. Sullivan, registrar of the Probate Court at Boston, 
Representative Sullivan said he had accepted the 
honorary chairmanship of a committee to work for 
thememorial. Arthur F. Sullivan of the First National 
Bank, Boston, is treasurer of the fund, and Thomas J. 
Sullivan, the city librarian of Cambridge, Mass., is 
the secretary. 

co * po co 


Right Rev. Monsignor Bryan J. McEntegart, known 





Cardinal 
Westminster 


came known as one of the ablest men 
in England in the field of educational, 
economic and political questions af- 
fecting the welfare of the people. 





nationally for his work in social service, has been 
appointed director of the War Relief Services—a new 
organization instituted by the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference to expedite post-war relief for im- 
poverished and despoiled countries. In establishing 
the services, the Administrative Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is looking forward to 
the tremendous task of giving post-war aid to the 
starving people of Europe —an 
undertaking requiring the resources 
and co-operation, not only of the 
government and the Red Cross, but 
also of many voluntary agencies. 
These voluntary agencies, it is felt, 
will demonstrate the feelings 
Americans have for their suffering 
fellow men and will be able to 
supply the services the government 
cannot provide. 


* * *” 


The Cause of Beatification of 
Pope Pius X has been definitely 
introduced, following the approval 
of the Holy Father and the favor- 
able action of the Cardinalatial 
Commission. 

Subsequent steps in the process 
will consider the universal fame 
of the sanctity of the late Pontiff 
and the manner in which he ful- 
filled the duties and high respon- 
sibilities of the Papacy. 


Hinsley, 
and 


The baying of the hounds of 
hatred has been heard abroad in 
the land in recent weeks, but 
happily its vicious portent has so 
far failed to excite the following 
it had anticipated thanks to the good common sense of 
the American people. In the pulpit and in the press, 
Catholic and other religious authorities have denounced 
the propagation of hatred against those who are op- 
posed to us in war, but it remained for a gracious lady 
from China, Madam Chiang Kai-shek, to score the 
inculcation of hatred as a necessary step to win the 
war. In her address at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, early last month she, in the name of long suffer- 
ing China, declared that “‘no matter what we have under- 
gone and suffered we must try to forgive those who 
have injured us and remember only the lesson gained 
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thereby so there may be no bitterness in the recon- 
structed world.” 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America in a recent statement, said: “We recognize 
that never before in history has there been so wide- 
spread a provocation to hatred. . . . Nevertheless if that 
hatred is deliberately fomented and spread until it be- 
comes the emotion that pre- 
dominantly determines how 
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their particular economic theories. Nothing is saic 
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in this article of the effective boycott of lecturers anc¥ 


magazine writers by left-wing and New Deal organ. 
izations which are conducting a campaign of vilifica. 
tion, smearing and suppression against every man an¢ 
woman in this country who does not conform to partic. 
ular patterns currently supported by these propagan. 


dists for a changed America 
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the United Nations will act, 
then the forces of evil will 
have won their greatest 
victory.” 


* 


In his column in the March 
4th issue of The Sun, New 
York, George E. Sokolsky, a 
non-Catholic, quotes an at- 
tack on the Catholic Church 
in the New Republic and 
asks if the horrors of anti- 
Semitism are now to be ex- 
panded into an anti-Catho- 
lic movement “led by the 
intelligentsia of America, as 
typified by the New Repub- 
ie.” 

“It is difficult quite,” Mr. 
Sokolsky says, “to fathom 
the purport of an article in 
the New Republic entitled 
‘The Catholic Issue,’ by 
George P. West, which after 
listing faults attributed to 
the Catholic Church in this 
country proposes that the op- 
position to Catholicism be 
‘led by men who understand 
and acknowledge the values 
in Catholicism and who are 
ready and eager to cooperate 
with the large and poten- 
tially predominant number of 
Catholics who think and feel 
as democrats. But it must 
be ready to take on in rough- 
and-tumble political combat 
those Catholics who attempt 
to coerce newspapers and 


in the Holy See. 








A brief news report carries the an- 
nouncement of the death in England re- 
cently of Rev. Dr. Spencer Jones, for more 
than forty years an ardent advocate in the 
Anglican Church for Christian reunion 
Before the conversion 
of Father Paul Francis, Father Founder 
of the Society of the Atonement, Rev. 
Dr. Jones collaborated with him in writ- 
ing “The Prince of the Apostles’ —a 
book which evoked widespread 
and comment in religious circles in the 
United States and England. 

Above is pictured Father Paul Francis 
and Rev. Dr. Jones, (right) as they met 
for the last time in England in 1936. 


“The Catholic Churci 
needs no defense by me. I 
has survived for nearly two 
thousand years because 
represents a disciplined 


of God. Naturally the Churc: 
intervenes whenever a ques. 
tion of faith and morals 
arises. Not a Catholic, I do 
not always agree with the 
viewpoint of the Church, bu: 
no one can doubt the wisdom 
of Archbishop Spellman’ 
complaint against the fou! 
filth of some Broadway pro- 
ductions, the licentiousnes; 
of which even a hard-boiled 
New York jury found intoler- 
able. Nor is the Church 
functioning outside its sphere 
when it concerns itself with 
the morals of the youn 
intrusted to a secular and 
materialistic public schoo 
system which has time fo: 
every fad and foible but non: 
for the teaching of ethics an 
morals and the preparation 
of children for decent an 
even noble manhood an 
womanhood. Nor is th 
Catholic Church exerting pe 
litical pressure when it ind: 
cates to a humanity stirre 
to class and racial consciou 
ness by predatory politicians 
that the way of life whic! 
has brought man general] 
the greatest happiness is é 
competitive society  withis 


interest 








producers of plays and pic- 
tures and public officials.’ 

“Of course nothing is said in this article about the 
Union for Democratic Action trying to stampede the 
last election so that only those who agreed with its 
particular point of view would go to Congress. Nothing 
is said in this article about left-wing book reviewers 
and dramatic critics who devote themselves to the kill- 
ing off of every book and play which does not support 


the grace of a religious! 
inspired family system.” 

After referring to the brutal treatment accorded tlt 
Jews in Europe, and declaring that when hatred reat 
its brutalized head, it turns from one object of hate t0 
another, Mr. Sokolsky then asks if the horrors of anti 
Semitism “will now expand into an anti-Catholi: 
movement led by the intelligentsia of America, # 
typified by the New Republic?” 


morality based upon the law fF 
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HE advent of war created a 
trying situation for our West 


] Coast Missions among the 


Japanese people of British Colum- 


bia. As many of the Japanese set- 
tlers in that province were loyal in 
allegiance to the country to which 
they had freely come, their evacua- 
tion to points in the interior of 


Canada brought with it much suffer- 
ing and heartbreak. Due to the 
exigencies of the times, the govern- 
ment could not enter into a long 
weeding out process to determine 
which individuals could be counted 
on for complete support in the war 
effort, yet the transfer of nearly 
all the Japanese settlers was done 
with as much consideration as cau- 
tion would allow. One result was 
that our missions at Vancouver and 
Lulu Island were necessarily 
changed in purpose, at least for 
the duration of hostilities. Father 
Aloysius, S.A., and Brother George, 
S.A., have been assigned the task 
of continuing the work of the mis- 
sion activities in a new direction 
and so far have acquitted them- 
selves well. 

Nearly all the Japanese Catholics 
and those being instructed in the 
Faith were settled at Greenwood, 
a small town in the interior of 
British Columbia. The Most Rever- 
end Martin M. Johnson, D.D., 
Bishop of Nelson, promptly invited 
the Friars of the Atonement to take 
over the little Church of the Sacred 
Heart in that town, and also asked 
our Sisters to continue their Mis- 
sion Schools for Japanese children 
within his jurisdiction. Father 
Robert, S.A., was appointed supe- 
tior of the new foundation, with 
Father Alphonsus, S.A. and Father 
Peter Baptist, S.A., assisting him. 

The work of the Mission at 
Greenwood has shown wonderful 
Success under trying difficulties. 
The little church is filled to capacity 
each Sunday by Japanese worship- 


Atonement Aunals 





The Atoning Sacrifice of Calvary. 


pers and many prospective converts 
have been attracted to the Church 
by the unstinting labors of the 
Fathers and Sisters. On Christmas 
Day, five new souls were washed 
in the waters of Baptism at a spe- 
cial ceremony at which almost the 
entire community gathered. 

The work of the Sisters at the 
schools conducted in Greenwood 
has won the commendation of the 
Provincial authorities. More than 
eighty little children have been en- 
rolled in their kindergarten, and the 
combined attendance of the ele- 
mentary and commercial schools is 
about 300. Religious instruction is 
given daily in each school, to ail 
who desire it, and the Fathers visit 
the upper school twice a week for 
special classes in Catholic informa- 
tion. 

A touching sign of the faith that 
is manifested in so many Oriental 
hearts may be noted in the special 
Spiritual Bouquet recently offered 
for the Holy Father in thanksgiv- 
ing for his interest in the Green- 
wood Mission. Children and adults 
of all joyfully offered a 


ages 





notable tribute of prayers and acts 
of self-denial for his many inten- 
tions, and were justly proud of their 
token of gratitude for his generous 
anxiety for their welfare. 

The work of the Friars and Sis- 
ters of the Atonement for the wel- 
fare of all those entrusted to their 
charge at Greenwood was com- 
mended in the Prospector, the 
official organ of the Diocese of 
Nelson. We feel sure that our 
readers will also delight in knowing 
that the work begun in obscurity by 
the pioneer Sisters on the Japanese 
mission in 1925 still flourishes, in 
spite of the many trials that it has 
encountered, and we feel confident 
that they will continue to remember 
this Apostolic activity in their 
prayers. 


* * * % 


All Catholic students know and 
love St. Thomas Aquinas as their 
heavenly patron and protector. His 
life-long labor, freely offered for 
the glory of God, of systematizing 
all Christian knowledge, has won 
for him the plaudits of even non- 
Catholic and non-Christian edu- 
cators. To do honor to his sanctity 
as well as to his learning, our Stu- 
dents annually commemorate his 
feastday with a testimonial pro- 
gram. This year the students in 
Introductory Philosophy varied the 
traditional program by presenting 
a debate on the necessity of the 
study of Scholasticism. 

Father Bede, S.A., who is in 
charge of the Philosophy class, 
spent long hours in preparing for 
the observances that were held on 
the evening of Friday, March Sth. 
The debate was carried on with 
excellent presentation of arguments 
by both sides and skillful re- 
buttal of the opponents’ declara- 
tions. The opinion of the judges, 
after careful consideration, favored 
the negative side of the proposi- 
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tion, represented by Frater Theo- 
dore, S.A., and Frank Standerwick. 
Frater Urban, S.A., and Joseph 
Egan served as its able defenders. 
The Very Reverend Father General, 
S.A., who presided, extended con- 
gratulations to both sides. 

St. Thomas’ Day at the Catholic 
University in Washington is always 
a first-class holiday. The Philo- 
sophical Faculty annually presents 
a Disputation on some point of 
Scholastic teaching, to which stu 
dents and professors alike throng. 
Our Atonement Seminary was repre- 
sented on the program this year by 
Frater Edward, S.A., who was as- 
signed the role of Impugnator, or 
opponent of the thesis presented. 
Like the “advocatus diaboli,” the 
Impugnator does his best to reveal 
fallacies in the statements of those 
defending the proposition, even be- 
ing allowed to choose his arguments 
from violently prejudiced sources. 
Anyone chosen for this role must 
needs be a master of argumentation. 
From all reports Frater Edward did 
his work valiantly, if not success- 
fully, and merited high praise for 
his efforts. 


During the course of a year there 
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A Panorama of the hills and valleys as seen from the summit of the 
Mount of the Atonement. 


are many religious festivals ob- 
served solemnly by the Friars and 
Sisters at Graymoor. One that is 
naturally looked forward to by the 
Friars and Sisters, students and 
postulants— especially those of 
Celtic birth or heritage—comes on 
the seventeenth of March. The Feast 
of St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, 
has a special place in our Graymoor 
Calendar, and on it all members of 
the Society—of many differing na- 





Mr. and Mrs. Figueroa of Brooklyn greet their two sons who are Friar- 


Priests of the Atonement. 


Father Eugene, S.A. (right) and his 


brother, Father Gregory, S.A.; the latter, recently ordained. 


tional backgrounds—unite in pay- 
ing homage to one great in the 
annals of the whole Church. 

Solemn Mass was offered in the 
Crypt Chapel of Saint Anthony’s 
Shrine on the morning of the Feast 
Father Bede, S.A., was celebrant, 
assisted by Father Theophane, S.A 
and Father Dunstan, S.A. At this 
Mass the Students’ Choir, under the 
direction of Father Januarius, S.A. 
offered a special hymn in honor of 
the great Saint of Ireland. At the 
direction of the Very Rev. Father 
General, the Holy Sacrifice was of- 
fered for the intentions of the men- 
bers of St. Patrick’s Guild, that 
energetic body of loyal friends 0: 
Graymoor, which has done so much 
to help in the education of ou 
students for the priesthood. 

At the Convent Chapel Fathe: 
Matthias, S.A., sang a special Mas: 
for the Sisters and their guests, an¢ 
Father Michael, S.A., was celebrant 
in the chapel of St. Joseph’s House 


Part of the traditional program 
for Saint Patrick’s Day —the 
Gaudeamus in honor of Ireland’ 
hero saint—was presented at Saint 
Mary’s Hall in the evening. Special 
guest on this day of days wai 
Father Gabriel, S.A., Guardian 0: 
the Friary at Saranac Lake. The 
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and Sisters 
absorbing talk on earlier celebra- 
tions of this great feast, so dear to 
the heart of our late Father Founder. 
It served as a worthy prelude to the 
program of drama and song pre- 
sented by the Lay Brothers, with 


Friars enjoyed his 


the assistance and direction of 
Father James, S.A. 

A special feature of this program 
vas the recitation of a number of 
iginal ballads by Brother Benet, 
.A., whose talent for writing poems 
about characters and events con- 
nected with our Society was bril- 
liantly displayed. Brother Aelred, 
S.A., who once again acted as Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies, brought tears to 
the eyes of many by his masterful! 
reading of several religious poems, 
Irish in inspiration. Many other 
Brothers had important parts in the 
program, all of them having worked 
hard to make it a worthy tribute to 
the saint of the day. 


= 


n ° 


* bo * * 


Our mission church of Saint 
Madeleine-Sophie at Lumberton, 
North Carolina, does not possess 
an enormous congregation. The 
preaching of the truths of the 
Catholic Faith to the colored people 
of Lumberton and its vicinity— 
and there are more than 23,000 
colored people in Robeson County, 
which is embraced in the territory 
of this mission—is still in its 
infancy. Considering the trying 
difficulties that beset Father Martin, 
S.A., on being assigned to the mis- 
sion just about a year ago, his suc 
cess so far bears eloquent witness 
to his vigorous efforts on behalf of 
the conversion of these unfortunate 
people to the Catholic Church. 
After the dedication of the new 
Church and mission house last year, 
Father Martin took up his work 
with apostolic vigor. His congrega- 
tion consisted of just a handful of 


souls, recent converts or itinerant 
Catholics from Maryland and 
Louisiana. By sheer dint of hard 


work, Father Martin attracted to 
the new Church many prospective 
converts. His methods were un- 


usual ones—he utilized every op- 
conversation 


portunity of with 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 
++ + 


(1) Mother Lurana: M. M., Minn., $1 Total $4,989.05, 

(2) St. Margaret of Scotland: St. Margaret of Scotland Guik 
Philadelphia Groups, $700. Total, $4,469.01 

(3) St. Patrick: A. B., Conn., $1; Miss M., Pa., $1. Total, $4,407.83 

(4) All Saints: C. L. O’B., Cal., $2.50; M. J. S., $1. Total. $4,111.20 

(5) St. Anthony: M. R., Mass., $5; A.C & iow tee ioe 


Cal., $1. Total, $3,005.85 
(6) Sacred Heart: N. C., Pa., 15c; Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; Anony 
mous, N. J., $1; A Friend, N. J., $1. Total, $3,531.30 


(7) St. Ann: M. E. H., N. Y., $1; Miss S., Mass., $2. Total, $2,939.42 

(8) St. Joseph: N. W., Pa., $5; Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1.50. Total 
$2,700.38 

(9) St. Jude: S. D., N. J. $1; M. R., 
Mrs. C., S. L, N. Y., $1. Total, $2,600.35. 

(10) St. Francis Xavier: Friends, Conn., $20. Total, $2,457 

(11) Pius X: Total, $2,124.50 

(12) Rev. Father Paul: Mrs. E. J. S., N. J., $5; 
Mrs. M. L., Pa., $1; EB. ti. N. J., 98; C. L. OB., Cal, § 
Potal, $1,973.32 


(13) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $2. Total, 


Mass., $5; M. E. R,, N. Y., $3 
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L. BH. N.Y. $i; 
Fr. G. MJ. OF 


$1,847.90. (14) Our Lady of — Total, $1,765.35. 

(15) St. Christopher: C O’B., Cal., $2.50; Miss M., Pa., $1. Total, 
$1,050.75. (16) St. Francis “¢ Assisi: Total, $1,635.55. 

(17) St. Rita: M. E. H., Y., $1. Total, $1,333.55 

(18) Little Flower: Ma Rat 4 $5; Mrs. M. L., Pa., $1; C. L. OB 
Cal., $2; H. E. S., N. Y., $5. Total, $1,261.74. (19) Hope: Total, $1,118.05 


(20) Sacred Shoulder: Tot: al, $1,053.80. 
$945.20. (22) St. John the Baptist: Total, 
Conception: Total, $730.65 

(24) Holy Face: C. L. O’B., Cal., $1. Total, $528.45. 

(25) Infant of Prague: C. L. O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. K. K., N. J., $8 
Potal, $432.75 


(21) Fr. Drumgoole: Tota! 
$903.85. (23) Immaculate 


(26) Precious Blood: C. L. O'B., Cal., $1. Total, $426.40. 

(27) St. Matthias: Total, $425.87. 

(28) ~ A iy of the twee . R., Mass., $5; Mrs. B. McC., 
Pa., $3; A. J. L., Mass., $4; G. ma me ce Oeste. I. N.Y. C. SR; 
Mrs. K. K., N. i $8; +. A L oH Y,, a Total, $406.64. 


(29) Blessed Sacrament: C. L. fey B., Cal., $1. Total, $382.23. 

(30) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: C. L. O'B., Cal., $2.50 
$326.30 

(31) Holy Souls: Tota!, $301.40. (32) St. John the Divine: Total, 
$280.06. (33) Holy Spirit: Total, $277.35. (34) Five Wounds: Total, 
$274.10. (35) St. Margaret Mary: Pig al, $261.45. 

(36) Brother Jude: J. E., Del., $25. Total, $259.10 

(37) Our Sorrowful Mother: Tot al, $241.35 

(38) Holy Family: Miss S., Mass., $3. Total, $196.55 

(39) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: M. H., Ga., $25 
$177.95. 

(40) Archangel Raphael: Total. $156.30. 
$135.45. (42) Brother Philip: Total, $94.30 
Total, $93.20 

(44) Blessed Mother Cabrini: L. J]. A., La., $1. Total, $78.20 

(45) Brother Anthony: H. M., N. Y. C., 50c. Total, $68.35. 

(46) Brother Andre: Total: $54.10 

(47) Catherine Tekakwitha: ]. S., Pa., $ 

(48) Pius XI: Total, $24.60 

(49) St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. M. S., Ont., $1; H. M., N. Y. C., 50c; 
Miss M., Pa., $1. Total, $22.13 

(50) St. Teresa of Avila: Total, $20.00 


Total, 


(41) Sacred Head: Total. 
(43) Most Holy Trinity: 


1. Total, $26.55 


(51) Our Lady of the Rosary: N. C., Pa., 10c; Miss M., Pa., $I 
Total, $12.40 

(52) St. Clare of Assisi: Total, $9.25. (53) Monsignor Baker: Total, 
Ss 35. 


(54) Our Lady of Victory: C. L. O'B., Cal., $1 


Total, $6.50 











colored people to awaken interest 
in what the Catholic Church is and 
what she teaches. Inquirers courses 
were begun at the little mission, 
leading up to a mass Baptism of 


adults some months ago. 


service, the little edifice 


Church before. 





At this 


crowded by colored people, many 
of whom had never set foot in 
Catholic 


From 
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among them Father Martin was abie 
to organize a new class of inquirers, 
some of whom have since 
regenerated in the saving waters ot 
Baptism. 

The advent of Father Agnellus, 
S.A., last Fall, brought a new 
feature into the life of the Mission. 
It is a well-known fact that the 
colored people are gifted with a 
great love for hymns and sacred 
melodies. To utilize that special 
instinct for the service of God in 
the Church He founded, Father 
Agnellus began the formation of a 
choir. He also expended his own 
talents in attracting the people to 
congregational hymn singing, in 
which liturgical and devotional 
songs were used to open the eyes 
of many who had been wandering 
from the true paths of God’s 
Church. The total number of con- 
verts received at the Mission during 
the past year is still not numerically 
high, but it represents the beginning 
of a truly sizable flock of devout 
Catholics of the Negro race in 
North Carolina. 

The holy season of Lent brought 
with it a further increase in the 
number seeking genuine informa- 
tion about the Catholic Church and 
her claims. Convinced that much 
of the prejudice existing among the 
colored people against the Church 
springs from perverted sources of 
information rather than from any 
inborn fear or hatred of the Gospel 
of Christ, our Fathers at Lumber- 
ton began early this year to publi- 
cize a series of sermons that would 
take place during Lent. Circulars 
announcing this series were placed 
in the hands of several hundred 
colored people throughout the 
county. The sermon topics, such 
as “The Church and the Bible,” 
“Why go to Confession?”, “Catho- 
lics and the Virgin Mary,” proved 
provocative of much interest. They 
passed from hand to hand, with the 
result that on Ash Wednesday eve- 
ning the mission church was full to 
capacity. On Friday evenings and 
on Sundays throughout Lent the 
sermons continued, each one being 
well attended. The dramatic serv- 
ice of the Way of the Cross struck 


been 





St. Madeleine-Sophie Mission at Lumberton, N. C. 


a responsive chord in the hearts of 
many colored persons whose spirit- 
ual longings have too long been 
held in check by the limitations of 
evangelical sectarianism. 

What about results? For one 
thing, the clouds of suspicion and 
mistrust were dissipated in the 
minds of many souls. For another, 
seven adults are to be baptized dur- 
ing the liturgical services of Holy 
Saturday morning. Against these 
gains must be posted an increase 
in antipathy towards the Catholic 
faith in many quarters. With the 
veil of ignorance removed, the 
Church presents a new attractive- 
ness to many colored people, so that 
her detractors must find new ways 
to keep the wandering sheep away 
from her. Like true shepherds of 
the Flock of Christ, Father Martin 
and Father Agnellus have no fear 
that this wave of prejudice will 
weaken the high resolves made by 
many who attended the sermon 
series, but will test and strengthen 
their desire for the vital truths that 
only Catholicism can give. 

To insure appropriate surround- 
ings for Our Blessed Lord in the 
little tabernacle at the Mission of 


St. Madeleine-Sophie, Father Mar- 
tin has recently installed a liturgical 
baldachino above the Altar. He has 
also made extensive improvements 
about the sanctuary. While ex- 
penses were kept to the minimum, 
Father Martin had to go into debt 
to pay the carpenters and deco- 
rators. His bills now total three 
hundred dollars. Will not some 
interested mission friends come to 
his assistance at this time with an 
alms? The debt, while small, is 
pressing. An offering, no matter 
how small will make the donor a 
cooperator in this apostolic work for 
the salvation of precious souls. The 
address is: Father Martin, S.A,, 
Saint Madeleine-Sophie Mission, 
Elizabethtown Pike, Lumberton, 
North Carolina. 


* * * * 


On St. Patrick’s Day, the zealous 
group of associates of the Friars 
and Sisters of the Atonement from 
Woodhaven and other Long Island 
suburbs held their final Benefit 
Luncheon for the year. Proceeds 
from the social events of this very 
active group have been always 
divided evenly between the Friars 
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and Sisters, to aid them in their 
missionary programs. Due to war- 
time rationing, some of the events 
planned for this year will be neces- 
sarily curtailed, but the Associates 
will continue to hold card parties 
and other charitable activities for 
the Friars and Sisters. The 
St. Patrick’s Day luncheon proved 
a success socially as well as finan- 
cially, and the Society of the Atone- 
ment takes this opportunity of 
thanking the Committee and its sup- 
porters for their generous charity. 


oo * * 


St. Joseph’s Day observances at 
Graymoor are limited to special 
religious services, as the Lenten 
season precludes any other form of 
festivity. The Friars of the Atone- 
ment have always held St. Joseph 
in veneration as special Patron and 
Protector of the Society, and feel 
bound to honor his feast day with 
all the reverence possible. Cele- 
brant of the Solemn Mass in Saint 
Francis’ Chapel on March 19th 
was the Very Rev. Father Dominic, 
Vicar, S.A. Father Bonaventure, 
S.A., Guardian of the Graymoor 
Friary, was deacon and Father 
Dunstan, S.A., subdeacon. 


* * * * 


As St. Paul’s Friary, erected in 
1900, was designed for a very small 
household, many and extensive re- 
pairs have had to be made upon its 
fabric during recent years. In 
spite of the ample facilities of the 
greater Friary, which includes the 
Little Flower Memorial Building, 
the old structure still provides an 
important connection between the 
Chapel and the living quarters of 
the Friary. Several of the cells in 
this building are still in use. 

To remodel a number of rooms to 
provide an adequate _ recreation 
room for the Fathers, Brother Chry- 
sostom and his postulant assistants 
were recently called upon to go to 
work with hammers, nails and plas- 
ter. On the first floor the old 
Brothers’ Common Room was equip- 
ped with shelves, and to it was re- 
moved the Priests’ Library. The 
old Library on the second floor, 
with two cells adjoining it, was re- 
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modeled to form the new Priests’ 
Room. To give added airiness and 
height to this room, the ceiling was 
torn down, and the attic floor raised 
by about two feet. Brother Chrysos- 
tom, a skilled carpenter, and his 
aides are still at work on the newly 
arranged Recreation Room. All 
members of the Community are 
looking forward eagerly to the 
completion of this work, certain 
that the new arrangement will better 
serve the needs of the growing 


Society. 
Father Theophane, S.A., was 
congratulated by the Friars and 


Sisters just recently, when he re- 
ceived his Master’s Degree in 
Biology at the mid-year Commence- 
ment of the Catholic University in 
Washington. As his work in that 
department of the University was 
completed last summer, Father 
Theophane has been back at the 
Preparatory Seminary at Graymoor 
since September. Besides teach- 
ing physical Sciences, Father is 
kept very busy in his role of 
Registrar. His is the task of handl- 
ing new applications and interview- 
ing prospective students, and also 
of addressing student groups inter- 
ested in the priestly vocation. 
* * 1K 

The Catholic Chaplains Crusade, 
an organization that began its ac- 
tivities at St. John’s, Graymoor, 
only last year, wishes to inform its 
benefactors that a new edition of 
the Army and Navy Missal, suit- 
able for use by men in the armed 
forces, has just been printed. 
Servicemen may have a copy of this 
handy guide to the Mass by writ- 
ing to the Chaplains Crusade, 
St. John’s Atonement Seminary, 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





When 
please enclose a stamp or two as 
the Missionary and charitable ac- 
tivity of the Society of the Atone- 
ment entails a heavy outlay for 
postage. 


writing to Graymoor, 
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The Carroll Passion Play Circle 
of New York, consisting of talented 
young men and women actors, has 
in the past presented dramatic of- 
ferings for the benefit of our Sis- 
ters’ missionary work. One of the 
best selections is “The Upper 
Room,” a moving drama of the 
Sacred Passion written by the late 
Msgr. Hugh Benson. On Sunday, 
March 28th, these Catholic thes- 
pians presented “The Upper Room” 
to two appreciative audiences in the 
Guardian Recreation Hall, Peek- 
skill. The pastor of the Church of 
the Assumption, Reverend Joseph 
Stuhr, very graciously offered the 
use of the auditorium, and an active 
group of ladies of this parish served 
on the sponsoring committee. The 
afternoon program was attended by 
over a hundred children from Saint 
Joseph’s Home, Peekskill, as guests 
of the Sisters. In the evening the 
Choir of Saints Peter and Paul’s 
Church, Peekskill, provided several 
liturgical numbers, while Brother 
Aelred, S.A., acted as soloist. 

The Carroll players are planning 
to offer their Passion Play to a 
Metropolitan audience on Sunday, 
April 11th. Two performances will 
be given in St. John’s Auditorium, 
209 West 30th Street, New York. 
Receipts from these programs will 
also go to benefit the Sisters of the 
Atonement in their mission work. 


Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to our friends listed below for their 
contributions to our Students’ Bread 
Fund: 


E. F., Wash., D. C., $15; Anonymous, 
$3; L. M., Maine, $5; H. C., R. I., $1; 
Mrs. W. R. K., Tex. We; M. O., L. I, 
N. Y., $3; Mrs. R. S., Mass., $2; Mrs. 
D., Conn., $5; H. D., Ohio, $5; Mrs. M., 
Mass., $1; A. V. B., Mass., $5; M. J. 


M., N. Y., $10; F. H. L., Pa., $8; J. D., 
Wash., $1; D. McF., Mass., $2; N. G., 
Mass., $1.15; T. W., Maine, $1; Mrs 
W. P., Mont.. $%4; Mrs. I. B., IIL, $1; 


Mr. McD., N. Y. C., $1; Mrs. K. S., N. 
J, $2; M.N., Cat, &; K. CN. ¥., $5; 
» Pa, Gl; H.W... ¥.,. Gis ae. 
McC., N. Y., $4; M. A., N. Y., 50c; Miss 
J. F., Ill, $2; Mrs. M. V., N. J., $1; T. 
i N. 5, 383 &. G. BM. E,, Sh 





sion of the Church into three 

parts—Triumphant, Suffering 
and Militant—has been the easiest 
of all Catechism lessons to grasp, 
All Christians, worthy of the name, 
must be warriors. By their Baptism 
they have pledged themselves to 
serve in the ranks of Christ the 
King in the battle that must be 
waged incessantly against the 
forces of worldliness and sin. The 
youthful recruit to the Army of 
Christ must serve a period of train- 
ing before he is fully armed against 
the foe. His Confirmation as a 
soldier in the ranks comes only 
when the Bishop, representing 
Christ, by laying his hands upon 
him conveys to him the strength of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Few of the lessons learned in the 
primary Catechism have impressed 
themselves upon the minds of boys 
so vividly. To think of all Chris- 
tians as forming three great divi- 
sions of a royal Army is indeed 
provocative of reflection. All life 
on earth is a warfare. As St. Paul 
says, in his Epistle to the Ephes- 
ians, we must be constantly on the 
offensive “against Principalities and 


Fi all Catholic boys the divi- 





Students at Vespers in the Crypt Chapel of St. Anthony’s 
National Shrine, Graymoor. 


Powers, against the world-rulers of 
this darkness, against the spiritual 
forces of wickedness on high.” Our 
enemy is not, indeed, flesh and 
blood, but a spiritual force that 
never relents in its activities. Our 
weapons in the fray are spiritual 
ones—the graces that flow from the 
Holy Spirit, our Sanctifier. We 
have to exercise ourselves in virtue 
to be sure of an advance in grace, 
steady and constant, to ward off the 
fury of the attacks of our adversary. 

The heroes who have gone on 
before us now reign with Christ the 
King in life eternal. They are the 
saints, and they constitute the 
Triumphant portion of the Army of 
God. Other heroes have also rested 
from the attack after valiant service 
but have not yet been admitted to 
the presence of the Divine King. 
These make up the Church Suffer- 
ing, those who must still be cleansed 
from the wounds received in their 
earthly warfare against Satan and 
his cohorts. But some day they 
shall be welcomed into the courts of 
heavenly glory, when they are fully 
worthy of this great privilege, there 
to join the heroes of the faith in 
the realms of eternal Peace. 


As all armies need leaders, so 
also must the Army of Christ have 
certain elect souls to direct the 
battles that must be fought against 
the foe. Not all Christians are 
leaders—some are chosen by the 
King to supervise the activities of 
others. These are truly officers in 
the forces of Christ the King. They 
are commissioned by the special 
Sacrament of Holy Orders, by 
which they receive the grace to 
minister to others and to lead them 
on to the fulfillment of their ob- 
jectives as soldiers. They are the 
priests of Christ, chosen from the 
ranks to guide and direct men and 
women to victory over worldliness 
and sin. 

But leaders are made, not born. 
Leadership requires training before 
a person will be able to lead others 
in the performance of their duties. 
This is clearly seen in a national 
army where men are taken from the 
ranks who have been accustomed 
to receiving orders from a com- 
manding officer and are sent to of- 
ficer training schools. Here they 


learn the rudiments of military dis- 
cipline and tactics so that they too 
may be able to give a command to 
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Recently Ordained, Father Gregory Figueroa, S.A., offers his First Holy 
Mass in his home parish church. 


men in the ranks from which they 
came. It is only after an arduous 
course of study and drill that these 
men are permitted to lead their 
fellow-soldiers on to the battlefield. 
This training prepares these men to 
have everything in readiness for 
the future action, to make judg- 
ments which will determine the 
safety of the men under their con- 
trol, to guide men in the ranks so 
that victory on the battlefield will 
be won with the least possible loss 
of life and equipment. 

Just as military leaders are 
trained for the many tasks which 
lie before them, so also the spirit- 
ual leaders need a specialized train- 
ing for the many problems which 
will confront the post-war world. To 
prepare for the exigencies that will 
arise as an outcome of the war, 
thousands of young men will have 
to be trained in our seminaries 
throughout the United States to 
cope with this situation. 

The Congress of the United 
States in formulating the Selective 
Service Act wisely decreed that 
young men should be exempt from 
military service to prepare for and 
administer to the spiritual needs, 
military and civilian, of the peopie 
of our nation. They did not con- 
sider merely the immediate present, 


but were looking forward to the day 
when hostilities would cease and 
the people of America and other 
nations would have the spiritual 
help so necessary to overcome the 
damage caused by the catastrophe 
of war. 

One problem that is going to 
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confront the people of our country 
and of the whole world will be that 
of the Spirit of Godlessness which 
wars so often bring in their wake. 
To counteract this spirit Priests wiil 
be needed who will be well- 
grounded in the principles of Christ 
and the moral code of God. To ful- 
fill this need therefore, young men 
who aspire to serve God through 
the grace of a holy vocation, should 
enter the seminary at this time to 
undertake the study and discipline 
required for the spiritual leadership 
and guidance so necessary for 
humanity in this war-torn world. 
Priests, and still more Priests will 
be needed, and young men should 
begin their preparation now for the 
sublime task of saving souls. 


The Society of the Atonement is 
issuing a call to young men who 
have completed two years or more 
of High School to enter the pre- 
paratory seminary at Graymoor to 
begin the necessary training so 
that when the time actually comes 
for them to lead other souls in 
combatting the spirit of worldli- 
ness and sin they will be ready to 
perform their great duty. They 





Students are encouraged to make full use of the Library. 
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will be saving mankind from the 
danger of Godlessness, and they 
will be the consolers of the poor 
and the suffering in the name of 
Christ the Divine King. 

However, not every young man is 
called to the holy priesthood. Only 
those are called by God who re- 
ceive what is known as a voca- 
tion. They do not receive a special 
or direct message from God to teli 
them that they are to study for the 
priesthood. No. One has only to 
have an inclination to serve God 
with his whole heart and soul, to be 
willing to give up his life if neces- 
sary for the Kingdom of God on 
earth, to brave dangers in the 
teaching of Christ’s gospel, to be 
willing to spend the long years 
in a seminary preparing for the 
day when he will be a fitting 
instrument in the hands of God; to 
learn to be a saint so that he can 
lead others to the true knowledge 
of God. This inclination usually 
comes on a young man without his 
knowledge. He feels as though he 
wants to be a priest and perform 
the priestly duties. He desires to 
be a priest so that he can save 
souls for Christ and in doing so be 
able to advance the kingdom of 
Christ on earth. 

The young man who intends to 
study for the priesthood must have 
the mental ability to cope with the 
situations that will confront him in 
his future life. This can usually be 
ascertained by the school marks 
that one receives in his local schoo!. 
If a boy just receives a passing 





A Group of Professed Friars of the Atonement. 
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St. John’s Atonement 


grade in most of his subjects and 
fails a few others, then it can be 
determined that the boy has not the 
mental acumen to carry on the work 
of the priesthood. However, cir- 
cumstances may be such that a boy 
cannot get good marks in his school 
and of course this is taken into con- 
sideration. The reason so much 
stress is put on the school work is 
that when the young man enters the 
seminary he must be able to suc- 
cessfully pass all of his studies in 
the seminary curriculum. The only 
norm that a seminary director has 
in determining the mental ability of 
a candidate for the priesthood is 
the manner in which the young man 
has grasped his studies in his 
former school. 

Moral goodness is an indispensa 
ble requisite for the priesthood. A 
state which is so 
sacred, which is re- 
garded as the holi- 
est of all, which has 
a mission and a pur- 
pose leading directly 
to God, can admit 
but morally pure 


candidates who 
bring with them 
from the outset a 


certain amount of 
moral fitness and an 
unmistakable urge 
for virtue and per- 
sonal sanctification. 
The candidate for 


Seminary, Graymoor. 


os 


the priesthood must be holy and 
must constantly strive for greater 
personal holiness that he may be 
fit to lead souls to God. 


Good health is another requisite, 
The life of a seminarian is strenv- 
ous. The hours of study during the 
long years of preparation for the 
priesthood demand physical robust- 
ness, but generally speaking, ordi- 
nary good health as enjoyed by a 
young man who is able to engage in 
sports and carry on the ordinary 
affairs of life is sufficient for the 
work of the future priest. 


The Army of Christ needed of- 
ficers in the past, it needs them now 
more than ever. With the spiritual 
standards of the whole’ world 
thrown into confusion by the hap- 
penings of the present day, there 
is great need of more students in 
our seminaries, there to train them- 
selves in spiritual strategy for the 
salvation of souls. If you are 4 
young man willing and anxious to 
enlist in the training school of of- 
ficers in the Army of Christ, in 
order that you may help extend His 
Kingdom on earth, do not hesitate 
to inquire about the opportunity 
and the splendid possibilities open 
to young men to serve God in the 
Congregation of the Franciscan 


Friars of the Atonement. Address 
your letter to: Reverend Father 
Rector, Saint John’s Seminary, 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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IT was the old Onate route we 
l had been following —the one 
that doughty conquistador 
blazed into what is now the United 
States from Mexico back in 1598, 
and every foot of the way was as 


interesting as the inside of a 
magician’s hat. On all sides grey- 
tan sands, ignoring the fact that this 
is 1943, leaned against the surfaced 
highway threatening to engulf it. 

Ned whistled long and softly. 
“No wonder the old Spaniards once 
named this same road The Journey 
of Death—Jornada del Muerte! It’s 
as bleak as a defeatist’s face. The 
only living things are cacti and 
rattlers.” 

I grinned. You can’t help grin- 
ning at Ned. He’s just the type 
opposite to Dumbo, the flying 
elephant. No flights of fancy for 
him. So I grinned some more. 
“Jornada del muerte, did you say? 


It wasn’t the journey of death for 
one person I heard about. It was a 
journey of life instead.” 

Ned’s eyes squinted and he 


shifted around so he could see if 
the sun was affecting my brain. 
“I mean it,” I repeated. “Ever 
hear tell of Juan Padilla, the first 
martyr of good old U. S. A.?” 
Ned hadn’t, and so right on the 
sandy flanks of the tortuous Rio 
Grande I began talking. It was a 
good place for a chat, too, for we 
had bumped the nose of our gaso- 
line perambulator up against the 








wall of a real Indian pueblo. Isleta, 
they call it, because there’s an old 
tribal legend that says that in the 
ages long past and recorded only in 
the log of oblivion, the river cut its 
way completely around the walled 
town and made it a real! island. 

But that legend is mere dried 
grass—and worthless as such—to 
the greener and more fertile tale of 
Juan Padilla. It’s this story that 
haunts the tawny plaza and lends 
an aura to the mud-grey walls giv- 
ing the otherwise sleepy little vil- 
lage a personality and making of it 
one of the most visited places in 
the Southwest. 

That’s because of Juan you 
know—brown robed Juan with the 
eyes that dreamed and the insati- 
able thirst for souls, a thirst that 
literally drove him away from the 
comforts of luxurious Mexico City 
and sent him trudging hundreds of 
miles, sandal-footed and unarmed, 
beside the mail-clad warriors of 
Coronada and Bernallilo when they 
came up into the new land on their 
quest for Cibola. 

1540! that was the date they 
came. Less than a half century 
after Columbus had discovered the 
new world and long before the Pil- 
grims ever dreamed there was a 
Plymouth Rock. 

Great names rolled easily from 
men’s lips in those times: Cortes, 
Cabeza de Vaca, Pineda, Coronada 
and a host of others. But nobody 








mentioned Juan Padilla unless it 
happened to be a wounded soldier 
or some poor dying wretch in need 
of final absolution. But Juan was 
there, going quietly about his work 
and plodding sandal-footed over 
flinty trails ground slick and sharp 
by the shod hooves of the horses 
which the great men rode. 

Nor did the Indians pay too 
much attention to him. To them he 
was merely another light skinned 
stranger to be feared and fled from. 
Throughout his entire earthly career 
Juan Padilla heard few paeans, The 
only singing known to him was that 
which his own heart did as he 
halted for a time to bathe his burn- 
ing, blistered feet in the turgid 
waters of the Rio Grande, or as his 
eyes wandered over the sandy 
wastes in front of him and around 
him and he reflected that here dwelt 
countless souls — albeit shrouded 
somewhat by war paint and 
feathers — souls whom he might 
lead some day to God. 

That was in 1540. By 1542 Juan 
was a martyr. How many Indians 
he had instructed or baptized in the 
interim nobody knows! But it is 
certain that one redskin by means 
of a flint dagger dipped in rattle- 
snake venom sent the little padre 
heavenward. 

And now we are standing in 
Juan’s pueblo; leaning against the 
adobe wall beyond which stood the 
heavy buttressed walls of Saint 
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Augustine’s Mission Church, the 
place where Juan lies buried. 

Modern living has barely flecked 
the primitive even yet in the 
pueblos. As we stood there, backs 
against the wall, matching wits with 
a swarm of English-Spanish-Indian 
tongued urchins who deftly em- 
ployed all three languages to 
wheedle from us our coin, the sun 
set over the tawny hills to the west- 
ward and, here and there like poised 
lightning-bugs in the night, single- 
wick coal oil lamps began to glow 
in the village. 

Soon, along the crooked trails 
leading between the high mud walls 
of corral or house or patio, sounded 
the raucous voice of a crier wander- 
ing about the pueblo calling out the 
latest order of the Indian governor. 

“Great guns!” Ned stirred un- 
easily and whistled. “It gives you 
something just to hear that fellow 
shouting!” 

“Wait’ll you hear about Juan 
Padilla,” I reminded him gently. 
“Until then you haven’t experienced 
the half of it.” 

And there in the shadow of Juan’s 
massive walled old mud mausoleum, 
with the golden balloon of a moon 
drifting high over the broad, cotton- 
wood-rimmed basin of the Rio 
Grande and a horse contentedly 
munching maize in a nearby corral 
built right up against the mission 
wall, I began the saga of Father 
Juan Padilla, just as I myself had 
first learned it from the lips of old 
Father Dorcher who had once been 
stationed at Isleta and had had 
charge of the Indians for so many 
years that he himself had almost 
forgot their reckoning. 

History, written by learned men 
with a long queue of letters after 
their names, doesn’t agree in every 
particular with the story as Father 
Dorcher told it. Maybe history is 
wrong, for Father Dorcher got his 
knowledge from the Indians and 
they ought to know. 

History says that Juan Padilla 
was martyred along the banks of 
the Pecos river in eastern New 
Mexico, a long, long way from the 
banks of the Rio Grande. Or— 
that he was killed in the Panhandle 
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Entrance to St. Augustine 


of Texas, or on the plains of 
Kansas. In fact, History confesses 
it really doesn’t know. Juan Padilla 
was martyred. That much they are 
sure of, but no more. 

Father Dorcher’s story is surer— 
makes more sense. But then it 
ought to, for the little French priest 
with his deprecatory smile and his 
odd shrug, once was privileged to 
do Juan Padilla a personal favor, 
and Juan—gentleman that he must 
have been—returned it. That ought 
to make a difference too. 

Juan Padilla’s story is a “tall 
one” in anybody’s language—mine 
or Father Dorcher’s with his little 
French shrug. 

“But see here!” Ned’s eyes were 
so narrowed that even in the moon- 
light I could see the nest of thought- 
wrinkles around them. “If this 
martyr fellow was killed in Kansas 
or the Panhandle or even along the 
Pecos River in New Mexico, his 
body can’t be here. It’s all a lot of 
chicken feathers. I don’t believe 
it!” 

The town crier sauntered by and 
I stopped him. ‘What about Juan 
Padilla?” I asked him. 

“Ugh!” His grunt was convinc- 
ing. ‘Him body in church under 
high altar.” 

That was what old Father 
Dorcher had said too. And he had 
more than merely saw it. He had 
actually touched and handled it. 


*s Mission Church at Isleta. 


That was the favor he did for Juan 

But to get right down to the stor 
as the white haired missionary told 
it to me that day as he sat, almost 
totally blind, in his room in Sain 
Joseph’s Sanitorium in Albuquer. 
que, just a month before his death 

“Juan Padilla was a Franciscan. 
His shaggy head bobbed emphatic. 
ally. ‘One of the first missionaries 
to come to this country. The firs 
martyr. He worked for about two 
years among the various tribes it 
different parts of the country but 
according to Indian tradition, he 
met death among the Teseques whe 
at that time, as now, live in the 
vicinity of Santa Fe. 

“The Indians say he angered 3 
young buck of the tribe by rebuk- 
ing him for some misdemeanor. 

“Shortly afterwards in retalia- 
tion, the buck stabbed him in the 
back one evening while he was a 
prayer. 

“The Teseque tribesmen know- 
ing from their spies that a colum: 
of Spanish troops had come into the 
country and was advancing up the 
river, feared the Conquistador 
would inquire for the missionar 
and punish the tribe when the} 
learned of his death. 

“To avoid bringing such disastet 
to their people, the chiefs of the 
tribe summoned the culprit befor 
them and passed sentence: The 


misbehaving one was tied hand an¢ 
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foot and bound to the tail of a wild 
rorse which was loosened to run 
terrified over the rocky mountains 
and dash the murderer to death. 

“Then with customary Indian 
cunning the chiefs disposed of the 
priest’s body by sending it on a 
litter which was carried in relay by 
twelve of their fastest runners to 
the village of Isleta. Legend says 
it took them six hours to run the 
ninety mile route—a record run, 
considering their gruesome load. 

“The Teseques and the Pueblos of 
Isleta had long been enemies and 
by sending the body to Isleta, the 
former thought that if it were ever 
detected the Spaniards would blame 
the Pueblos.” 

Father Dorcher paused, and I 
remember that his gnarled old hand, 
over which the skin stretched like 
yellowed parchment, trembled. 


“Now the strange part—the un- 
believable part of the story begins,” 
he added slowly. ‘Those Indians, 
fearing they would be detected at 
their trick by either the Pueblos or 
the Spaniards, tossed the body 
within the walls of the  then- 
deserted village of Isleta and fled 
back to their mountain fastness. 

“Some months later, a Pueblo, 
coming down to the river from the 
sand hills, paused at the old village 
to visit once more the graves of his 
ancestors. Scarcely had the brave 
vaulted over the adobe wall of the 
enclosure when he stopped short, 
uttering a guttural exclamation. For 
there on the ground, unharmed by 
wind or weather or wild beasts, lay 
the brown-robed body of a white 
man whom the Indian recognized 
immediately as that of the little 
pale-face who had come to tell the 
tribesmen of God.” 

Old Father Dorcher drew a long 
breath. “The Pueblos are clever 
folk. They realized the implica- 
tion of the presence of that body 
and so in a council held deep in 
their sacred kiva it was decided to 
accord the dead missionary the 
respect due to a brave warrior. 

“A cottonwood log was hollowed 
out. The body was placed in it. 


This was then buried within the old 


ed 
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School of Suffering 


In such sad days as these, 
We follow Thee in agonizing pain 

When Thou didst anguish bear and not complain 
That this Thy chalice might from Thee be wrest. 
And then Thy body scourged was made a jest; 

In robe and reed and crown didst they arraign 

To scorn and sneer Thy rightful, royal reign 
Begun upon the Cross on Calvary’s crest. 


O, pity us, dear Lord, to Thee we pray 

That we may learn, from Thy sweet school of shame, 
To understand that this our earthly strife, 

So filled with hardships, huris and harms today, 
Is simply but the stepping stone to claim 

The crown tomorrow in the Lasting Life. 


dear Saviour blest, 


—Fr. Januarius, S.A. 








enclosure. That ended the matter 
the Indians thought and once again 
the tribe settled down to its un- 
eventful round of raising corn and 
squash and of trapping and hunt- 
ing amid the sandhills until one 
day, a warrior, gasping for breath, 
dashed in and announced that as he 
had passed by their old abandoned 
pueblo by the river, he had seen 


the little Padre’s body. It was up 
and out of its grave. 
“‘An enemy has done this!’ 


solemnly declared the head cacique. 
‘Some one who wishes the soldiers 
with thunder sticks in their hands 
to come and destroy us. Let us 
bury the body again, and this time 
we will stay in the home of our 
forefathers and see that no such 
thing ever happens again.’ 

“That was how the Pueblos came 
to move back to Isleta,” said Father 
Dorcher slowly. “They’ve lived 
there ever since and old tribal 
legends say that regularly at vary- 
ing intervals, the body of Father 
Juan Padilla has made its reap- 
pearance. 

“T was pastor there in 1895.” The 
old voice paused so long that it 
seemed the story had come to an 
end. At last he resumed feebly. 
“I saw the body.” The priest’s 
words quivered and steadied. “I 
held it in these hands.” Hands 
still stained by the touch of many 


suns were extended. ‘‘You see,” his 
eyes lit, ‘‘at that time I myself took 
the body of the martyr from the 
cottonwood coffin. I removed the 
faded habit—green with age—and 
carefully prepared the remains for 
decent burial. The body even after 
almost four hundred years was 
entirely intact. Only the spot be- 
tween the shoulder blade where the 
dagger, tipped with rattlesnake 
venom, had entered was somewhat 
discolored. 

“As I worked three maggots 
dropped from the mouth of the 
wound into my hand. They must 
have poisoned me for in a few 
hours my arm had turned black to 
the shoulder. The doctors in Albu- 
querque wanted to amputate.” A 
wry smile lifted the priest’s lips, 
“But I would not let them. I asked 
Juan Padilla instead to help me and 
you see I still have my hand.” 

(That was the favor Juan had 
done for Father.) 

Father Dorcher smiled. ‘Then I 
clothed Juan Padilla in priestly 
vestments and put him in a coffin 
brought from Albuquerque. The 
Archbishop came and with him 
many other priests. Word got 
around of what we were doing and 
people thronged the mission church 
as never before. So amid all the 
pomp and ceremony of a solemn 
Pontifical High Mass the little mar- 
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tyr again was laid to rest beneath 
the main altar.” 

I remember I questioned eagerly, 
“And he has never been back?” 

Father Dorcher shook his snowy 
head. “Never.” 

“And how do you account for 
that?” 

The faded eyes behind their 
heavy lenses lifted. “There may be 
many explanations. The Church 
has never spoken.” The old priest’s 
shoulders hunched in a shrug. “For 
my part, I have my own theory. 
Father Juan, I think, kept coming 
back for the blessing of Christian 
burial. As a priest and a martyr he 
was surely entitled to it.” Father 
Dorcher was tired. He leaned back 
heavily in his chair. 


“Well—that’s the story” I said to 
Ned. 

“U-huh!” His gaze was fixed 
on the golden balloon which by that 
time was bouncing along the top 
of the farthest sandhills. ‘“We’ll 
see inside this church in the morn- 
ing.” 

We did too. We went up and 
stood near the little wooden sanctu- 
ary rail, not too far from where the 
brown-robed martyr reposed — 
America’s first. A crowd of tourists 
were being conducted through the 
church by a Sister. They had 
looked at the time-darkened old 
painting of Christ carrying His 
Cross—the work of one of Europe’s 
master painters. They were paus- 
ing before the hideous, hand- 
carved wooden statue of the Virgin, 
beloved creation of the Indians. 

Suddenly one of the visitors—a 
blimp-sized expensive model in 
pince-nez—spoke, “Just think, Sis- 
ter,” she addressed the little guide. 
“T am all the way from Chicago 
and I came out to hear about your 
unique mission.” 

The Sister seemed not a single 
bit impressed. Instead, she smiled 
gently. “Chicago!” Her voice 
lowered a tone. “When you sign 
our register, you will find names 
there of visitors who have come 
from New York, London, Paris— 
even Calcutta.” 








NOVENA of MASSES 


in honor of 


Our Lady of the 


Atonement 
IN THE MONTH OF MAY 


To faithful Catholic hearts the world over, the month of May 
is a time of prayerful devotion in honor of the Blessed Mother 
of God. 

In keeping with this beautiful and age-old custom, the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters at Graymoor invite their friends to unite with them 
spiritually in offering a fitting tribute of praise and petition, by 
invoking the dear Queen of Heaven as Our Lady of the Atonement 
in the Novena of Masses offered at her Shrine in the Convent 
Chapel. 

The Novena will open with High Mass on Saturday, May Ist, 
and all petitions sent in to the Sisters will be remembered not 
only in the Nine Day period of the Novena, but in all the 
Masses, prayers and other devotions offered in honor of Our 
Lady, Queen of May, during the entire month by the Community. 

Innumerable blessings have been showered on the Clients 
of the Blessed Mother when invoked under her beautiful title as 
Our Lady of the Atonement, so many indeed, that the Novena 
to Our Lady has become widely known as the Novena of Last 
Resort. 

Send your petitions for remembrance in the May Novena 
to Our Lady of the Atonement, and you may be certain she will 
not be unmindful of you at the Throne of Heaven, because, in 
the words of Saint Bernard, “never was it known that anyone who 
sought her help was left unaided.” 

Below we append a few letters expressing the gratitude of 
Clients to Our Lady for her intercession. 

Mrs. G. McM., Anoka, Minn.: Enclosed find offering in thanks- 
giving for a satisfactory settlement of a real estate deal which was a 
complicated affair. All thanks to Our Lady of the Atonement every- 
thing has turned out so well. 

Mrs. P. K., Jr.. Long Island, N. Y.: A short time ago my mother 
enrolled my husband and myself in your Society. We were very fortu- 
nate indeed, because your prayers were heard and our favors granted. 
Enclosed please find a small token of our appreciation. 

Miss M. M. G., New York City: Enclosed find a donation for a 
favor received. Please burn a vigil light in thanksgiving. 

Address Petitions for this Novena to: 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 
St. Francis Convent 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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SUALLY when we think of 
| ransoming pagan babies, we 

think of Chinese Babies, 
don’t we? Or perhaps of little 
Black Babies from darkest Africa? 
But do you know that way up in 
snowy Alaska, there are Eskimo 
Babies to be ransomed, too? Yes, 
missionary Sisters have bravely 
ventured way up into those vast 
wastes flung out under the Polar 
skies like snow-clad deserts. There 
they have established orphanages; 
because, you see, the missionaries 
never forget how Christ looked with 
eyes of tenderest love upon little 
children—how He, the gentle 
Christ, threatened with direst woe 
those who would scandalize His 
little ones—how He caressed them 
and blessed them, and said that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is for such. So 
the Sisters, braving the rigors of a 
climate that daunts even the hardi- 
est of men, take the puny, wailing 
infants from their fetid igloos into 
the bright, cheery creches, where 
they grow into strong, vigorous 
youth, ready to battle, as the 
Eskimos must, for their living, with 
the cruel elements. 

And oh! what tales those Sisters 
could tell! Tales of howling winds 
and stinging sleet—tales, of famine, 
when the fury of Arctic storms 
made seal-fishing impossible—tales 
of dauntless courage, when the 
men of the village braved the 
tempest’s blasts in a desperate ef- 
fort to secure food for their starv- 
ing children—tales of near-sav- 
agery, when these men, hunger- 
crazed, fell upon their prey and 
devoured handfuls of the raw seal 
flesh! Aye! And merry tales, too, 
could they tell, of the parties the 
Eskimo children have when holi- 
days come around. Parties at which 
they serve—no, not Eskimo Pies, 


'Mid the Wastelands 
of the Earth 




















A Child of the Snows in the Far North. 


but — of all things! — ice cream! 
Yes, ice cream! But it’s Eskimo ice 
cream and is made (ugh!) of blub- 
ber and whale oil! But the Eskimo 
children just love it—and for 
parties the Sisters make gallons and 
gallons of it. 

Yes, and these quiet nuns couid 
tell you tales that would tug at your 
very heart-strings! How good 
Father Ruppert, one of Alaska’s 
first martyrs, froze to death one 
stormy Christmas Eve, trying to 
reach the orphanage with his dog- 
sled loaded with toys and goodies 
for the children. Ah! what a wel- 
come he must have received in 
Heaven that glad Christmas Night! 
What must the Little Child Jesus 
have said to him . . . and Mother 
Mary, too! 

And what a tale the Sisters could 
tell, of their own happy plight that 


time the good mission Father ex- 
posed the Blessed Sacrament in 
their little chapel on a First Friday 
morning, and went off to the next 
mission station with his dogs and 
his sled, intending to return that 
evening for Benediction and Reposi- 
tion. But the little White Lord was 
so happy to be out of His Taber- 
nacle Prison and enthroned for the 
worship of loving hearts, that, 
Almighty still in the weakness of 
the tiny Host—He overruled the 
good Father’s plans. And a driving 
storm blew up that day—a blizzard 
that made even the hardy Eskimos 
shudder. Perforce, the poor Padre 
remained safe enough at the mis- 
sion station—to travel would have 
been foolhardy. And the nuns... 
ah! the nuns! They were shut in 
their wee convent home—shut in by 
endless walls of pelting, piercing 
sleet . . . shut in, as if no further 
world existed, nor time, nor space 
itself . . . shut in... with their 
Little White Joy! 

So now do you understand how 
the Little Christ loves and rewards 
those’who seek Him in the person 
of His little ones? But there is 
something better than understand- 
ing—and that is . . . experiencing! 
Do you know, I might explain to 
you for hours on end, and make 
you understand quite clearly how 
very delicious is strawberry jam... 
but it would be far better to give 
you a spoonful, and let you expe- 
rience for yourselves just how de- 
licious it is. Wouldn’t it? I think 
so, too. Well, then! Why not expe- 
rience for yourself the joy of seek- 
ing the Little Lord Christ under 
one of His many disguises? How? 
Oh, now, don’t ask me that! You 
know as well as I do! How is He 
disguised? Why, sometimes as a 
Chinese Baby, sometimes a black 
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African pickaninny— sometimes as 
a little fuzzy-headed South Sea 
Islander—sometimes even as a fur- 
clad Eskimo! How shall we seek 
Him? Ransom a pagan baby— 
that’s all. And then when you’ve 
done it... just write and tell me 
if the joy you experience isn’t just 
too delicious for words! More so 
even than... strawberry jam! 
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Our juvenile as well as adult 
readers will be interested to learn 
that the Pontifical Association of 
the Holy Childhood, the official 
agency of the Holy See through 
which the Catholic small children 
of the world make their contribu- 
tion of prayer and alms toward the 
spiritual and temporal benefit of 
children in mission lands, will cele- 
brate this year its hundredth an- 
niversary. 

The present membership is com- 
puted at three-quarters of a million 
children, and diocesan directors are 
active in one hundred and seven 
archdioceses and dioceses in the 
American branch of the Association. 

Bishop Charles de Forbin-Janson, 
born in Paris in 1785, was the 
founder of the Holy Childhood As- 
sociation. A keen student of mis- 
sion problems, he desired to help 
the unhappy condition of the chil- 
dren born in pagan lands. With the 
help of Pauline Jaricot, foundress 
of the Propagation of the Faith 
Society, he made plans for the es- 
tablishment of the Association of 
the Holy Childhood. In 1843 the 
first council of the Association was 
appointed. In 1926 Pope Pius XI 
of revered memory, raised the As- 
sociation to a Pontifical status. 

The membership was to be made 
up of children throughout the world, 
and each child was to give a penny 
a month. While the baptism of 
dying pagan children was to be the 
chief aim of the Association, it was 
determined that the society should 
also undertake the erection of 
orphanages, workshops and other 
institutions for children. 

The Holy Childhood Association 
was established in the United 
States shortly after its original 
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Four happy Eskimo children under the care of Mission Sisters. 


foundation in France. Since then 
the Catholic children of this coun- 
try have been foremost in respond- 
ing to the call of charity in behalf 
of the pagan children in every part 
of the world. Our own Union That 
Nothing Be Lost branch of the As- 
sociation has been the medium 
through which substantial financial 
aid has been given to the work of 
the Association, as shown by the 
reports appearing in THe Lamp 
each month. 

The contributors to the Pagan 
Baby Fund during the past month 
were: 


I. P., Minn., $5; L. B., N. Y., $5; M. 
L. D. Conn., $10; N. D., N. ¥. C., $5; 
M. M., 3: M. K., L. I. N. Y., $10; 1 
W., Mich., $15; C. C., N. Y¥., $10; P. 
A. F., Ohio, $5; Mrs. E., Mass., $5; 
Mrs. A. C,, N. J., $5; J. G., N. J. $8; 


Mrs. P. H., Mich., $10; Mrs. H. B., N. 
Y., $5; M. M., Wisc., $5; H. M., 
$5; Mrs. W. A. M., Minn., $5; G. A, 
Ind., $5; J. E. S., Wash.. D. C., $30; 
$5; Mrs. M. B., TL, $5; E. 
$10; B. S., Mich., $5; Mrs. J. 


* co * * 


Herewith we share with our 
readers a few letters from enthusi- 
astic supporters of the Holy Child- 
hood work: 


Holy Family P. T. A., Cleveland, 
Ohio: “Please name the next pagan 


baby Matilda, after another ex- 
President.” 
What a short little note ... yet 


how much it contains! The ransom 
of an immortal soul, valued above 
all worlds! 


A. D., Bayonne, N. J.: “Enclosed 
please find ten dollars. I wish ‘+o 
buy two pagan babies in thanks- 
giving for favors received. One is 
to be named Marianne and the 
other Flora Theresa. Please pray 
for my very special intention.” 

Your two little “Thank you” 
babies will also intercede for your 
very special intention. May the 
loving Heart of Our Blessed Lord 
grant you His very special bless- 
ing! 

D. B., Utica, N. Y.: “Enclosed 
please find five dollars to ransom a 


Pagan Baby. Please name her 
Mary in honor of Our Blessed Lady. 


Thank you. My brother who used 
to ransom babies is now in the 
service. Please pray for him.” 


God bless him! Not content with 
rescuing babies, he is now doing 
his bit to rescue all of us—the 
whole world, in fact—from pagan 


oppression. May God and Our 
Blessed Lady be with him. 
J. H., Chicago, Ill.: “Enclosed 


please find ten dollars for two MORE 
babies, one to be named George 
Joseph, and one Mary Virginia.” 

Two MorE, is it? And how many 
does that make, in all> What a 
joyous time you will have in 
Heaven, meeting all the members 
of your adopted family. 
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the Negroes here in Kinston, 

North Carolina, three years 
ago, I have met and corresponded 
with hundreds of persons in every 
| walk of life. It has been a rich 
experience. Most everyone has 
edified me. Many have been an 
inspiration and these I call my 
Streamlined Saints. 

The majority of people think of 
saints as persons who lived in a 
bygone day, or they limit holiness 
to those who wear a religious habit 
in the cloistered monasteries and 
convents of the world. This is not 
the whole truth. St. Paul tells us 
that we are all called to be saints. 
In writing to the various churches 
of Asia Minor, he refers to the 
members as saints. Every person 
who is enjoying the sight of God 
is a saint even though he has not 
been proclaimed as such by a 
formal declaration of the Church. 
Just as there were saints in the vari- 
ous Christian communities founded 
by St. Paul, so there are saints in 
every parish the world over. 

One of the marks of the true 
Church of Christ is that she is holy. 
Holy because she is forever produc- 
ing saints. Where are the saints of 
today? They are all around us! 
The girl who sits beside you in the 
trolley or subway with the bright 
red lips and painted finger-nails is 
one of the immortals of the living 
age. She has risen early to attend 
Mass and receive Our Lord in the 
Eucharist. She will snatch a hurried 
breakfast at a soda fountain before 
sitting down to a day’s work at a 
machine or typewriter. Only God, 
her intimate friends and her con- 
fessor know how really good she is, 
ever striving to live pure in the 
sight of God. She is a help and 
comfort to her widowed mother; 
she is a joy to the parish priest, 
helping him in his work for souls 
whenever she can. Yes, she dances, 
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Where are the Saints of Jeday? 


-By Reuerend David Gannon, S.A. 





Lumen Ch risti 


Light of Christ, most holy light, 
Banish weakness, banish fear, 
Guide my erring steps aright, 
Make my vision strong and clear. 


Light of Christ, life-giving sun, 
Show the pitfalls I must shun, 
Lead me onward to the goal 
I must find, or lose my soul. 


Light of Christ, new light of day, 
Scatter darkness in thy ray, 
Shine thy saving beams afar, 
Farther than the brightest star. 


Light of Christ, consuming fire, 
Beacon of my true desire, 

Purge my heart of sin and shame, 
Purify me in thy flame! 


—C. P. Thomas. 











plays bridge and wears one of those 
funny hats, but these things do not 
make her any less a saint. Her 
heroine is the greatest lady of all 
time, Mary, the Mother of God, not 
some much-divorced glamour girl in 
Hollywood. Her hero is Christ in 
the Tabernacle, not some movie 
idol whose morality I. Q. is zero. 
No married or divorced man is tak- 
ing her out for an evening of simple 
enjoyment, for in her philosophy of 
life that is a contradiction in terms. 
She is streamlined, but a saint 
nevertheless. 

The armed forces of America 
have thousands of Catholic boys in 
their ranks who are streamlined 
saints. These boys have a high 
morale because their souls are pure 
in the sight of God. Catholic 
Chaplains all over the world are 
edified and, at times, amazed at the 
fervor of Catholic soldiers. I often 
have visits from the boys stationed 





in the camps of North Carolina. 
Their visits are wonderfully refresh- 
ing as they talk about home, or 
some priest who was “a swell fel- 
low,” or some Sister whose life and 
teachings will ever remain an 
inspiration and a deterrent from 
sin. 

Yes, there are saints all about us 
in every walk of life. Their deeds 
and sacrifices never make the front 
page of the daily tabloids but they 
are written in the Book of Life. I 
know a man in New York. He is a 
builder who was very rich in the 
“boom days.” Like so many he 
suffered devastating financial re- 
verses in the thirties. But he did 
not drown his sorrows in drink or 
jump out of a high window in one 
of his buildings. The more he lost 
in material things, the richer he be- 
came spiritually by bringing him- 
self and his family closer to Christ 
in daily Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. Through many years of 
prosperity he had never lost interest 
in the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
of his old parish. He has trekked 
through alleyways and gloomy tene- 
ments seeking the poor. I was at 
his home one night when he called 
and said, “send the oldest boy down 
with one of his suits, I found a boy 
who needs it more than he does.” 
No, he has never gotten a medal, 
nor has he been knighted. But, on 
the last day there will still be many 
decorations to be handed out. 

Recently, I visited some of my 
streamlined saints in the North. I 
climbed five flights of stairs to visit 
a woman who has been sending 
donations and clothes since this 
mission began three years ago. I 
knew, before I left her that eve- 
ning, that everything she had done 
for God’s work here was a sacrifice 
to her own comfort. She works 
long hours in a restaurant, rising 
early each morning to attend daily 
Mass and receive Holy Communion. 
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A strange thing about her rising 
early is that she does not possess 
a clock. She told me a story I know 
you will enjoy reading. A few 
months ago, she was wrapping a 
box of clothing for my poor 
Negroes. Her employer rebuked 
her severely for using his twine. 
She told him that she would work 
two extra hours that evening for the 
twine she had used. Walking to her 
home through lower Fifth Avenue 
late that evening she stumbled on 
an object lying in the street gutter. 
It was a huge ball of cord. The 
ungodly will say that it fell off a 
passing truck, but she says that it 
fell from heaven. She ended the 
story by saying: ‘‘Wasn’t God 
good? Now I have all the cord I 
need to wrap the clothing which I 
beg for your poor.” She is another 
of my streamlined saints. She never 
attended a fashion show or lunched 
at Sherry’s because she has far 
more important things to do. 


We receive consistent help from 
a girl who leads a famous orchestra. 
She writes often asking the prayers 
of our Colored kiddies. All her 
offerings come in honor of the 
Blessed Mother. I saw her picture 
recently in a magazine. She has 
red lips and painted finger-nails 
also, but beneath all the “make-up” 
lies a beautiful soul. 


Then I know another stream- 
lined saint who is a wealthy Park 
Avenue lady. She helped to build 
our church. She considers her 
wealth a sacred trust from God 
for the spreading of His Kingdom 
on earth. In all her benefactions 
her name never appears. She knows 
too well the words of Christ that 
persons who do such things “have 
already received their reward.” 


Where are the Saints of Today? 
They are all around us. The soldier 
who prays in the dim-lit church, 
the newsboy who sells you your 
paper, the mother with seven chil- 
dren, the man at the next machine. 
Saints, because they are fighting 
the good fight and for them is laid 
away the imperishable crown of 
sainthood. 
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Graymoor Tabernacle Guild 
¢ 


The work of the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement in the 
making of Gothic Altar Vestments and other requisites for the 
clergy has met with wide acclaim. 

By specializing in the making of Gothic Vestments of the 
most approved form, the Graymoor Sisters have deservedly won 
the high commendation of ecclesiastical critics. 

Relatives and friends of young seminarians looking forward 
to ordination to the Priesthood in the near future can add to their 
joy by a gift of any of the following: 

Prices from $ 5.00—$ 15.00 
Confession Stole Prices from $ 3.00—$ 10.00 
Burse and Stole Sets Prices from $ 5.00—$ 15,00 
Benediction Burse, Stole and Veil .. Prices from $15.00—$ 50.00 
Copes Prices from $35.00—$100.00 
Gothic Vestments .. Prices from $30.00—$100.00 


Preaching Stole, all colors; 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











For Remembrance of Loved Ones 


in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


The Purgatorial Society of the Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement is an Association formed for the Perpetual Remem- 
brance of the dear dead in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By 
enrolling your relatives and friends who have departed this life, 
you fulfill a duty of love and charity and bring down on yourself 
a shower of spiritual graces. 


The living may be enrolled as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Society, and participate in the spiritual Benefits dur- 
ing life and after death. The enrollment offering is $5.00 for an 
individual or $25.00 for the entire family, and may be paid in 
installments. 

Send offering with names for enrollment in the Purgatorial 
Society to: 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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charming, and so full of old- 

world tales and buildings that 
it is difficult to know where to begin 
a description doing justice to all. 
Perhaps before visiting the town 
proper, we might spare a quiet hour 
for the little island, bordered with 
rushes in which the wild duck nest, 
and which lies at peace on the 
clear, calm, blue waters of the 
Rhine. 

The island is called the island 
of St. Othmar, and passing be- 
tween the willows and poplars 
where the nets are drying round 
an unkept bit of green, we come 


S car is as interesting as it is 


by a weed-grown path to a 
deserted little chapel, “without 
cross, stained glass, or bell, 


with no saints, Virgin or altar, 
with never a soul to offer up a 
prayer,” as Paul Fort says. This 
lonely little sanctuary was dedi- 
cated once upon a time to Oth- 
mar, abbot of St. Gall, and 
since jealousy is sometimes a 
fault of even clerics, it appears 
that the then Bishop of Con- 
stance grew envious of the 
pious Othmar and _ banished 
him. This took place so long 
ago as the VIIth century, so de- 
tails are a bit obscure, but any- 
how, the abbot died in exile, 
and alas! his once venerated 
memory is as much neglected 
today, as is the little chapel 
erected to it, for long a place of 
pilgrimage. 

Returning to Stein, the first thing 
to be noticed are its ramparts, its 
walls and towers. For Stein has 
lived through stormy times, and to- 
gether with the towns of Schaff- 
hausen and Zurich, has known what 
it meant to faire bonne face a 
mauvais jeu. The fortifications 
prevented the town from extending 
far on the landward side, but such 
a restriction has only added to its 
picturesqueness; the buildings gain 
in height what they lack in breadth, 


: Ju Catholic Switzerland 


and gables and pointed roofs and 
narrow attic-windows stand a-tip- 
toe to catch a glimpse of distant 
hill or lake, or to watch what is go- 
ing on in the streets beneath. 


The houses themselves are unique 
in Switzerland, with their graceful 
architecture, sometimes Gothic, 





The Cloisters of the Ancient Benedictine 
Monastery at Stein on the Rhine. 


sometimes Renaissance, their sculp- 
tures, their quaint projecting eaves, 
their red wooden beams, their most 
wonderful frescoed fronts. Some- 
times the subjects chosen for the 
frescoes are mythological, some- 
times they are scriptural, sometimes 
allegorical, and the famous inn, 
Weisse Adler proves a joy to 
lovers of the Decameron. For there, 
besides frescoes portraying the 
story of the “‘faisceau” the symbol 
of union, the figures of different 
Virtues, and those of Venus and her 
little son, the artist has called in 





Boccaccio, and two of the great 
Italian’s well-known tales adorn the 
walls of this old Swiss tavern. The 
two love stories chosen are those of 
“the Toad, or Innocence Vindi- 
cated,” and the one dealing with 
Jean de Procida and the girl of his 
heart, Restitua. Both these frescoes 
are full of life and energy, and fine 
types of Renaissance work in 
Switzerland. 

Two other inns are hard by 
and both are frescoed, the 
Sonne with a magnificent sun 
shining on Alexander the 
Great, facing a very dishev- 
elled and hairy Diogenes, point- 
ing a skinny arm derisively at 
the Emperor, with a view, per- 
haps, of proving to the great 
soldier, that the philosopher’s 
tub has never been included in 
the worlds he has conquered. 
The third inn, the Rote Ochse, 
is apparently of a serious turn 
of mind, for all the decoration 
is of a moral or religious na- 
ture. Patriotic Judith, power- 
ful King David, and other 
Biblical celebrities add color to 
the old walls, while the parable 
of the Wise and Foolish Vir- 
gins affords a series of inter- 
esting portraits matching those 
of symbolical figures of Melan- 
choly, Wisdom and other hon- 
dames, as they are 

quaintly called in old French. 

We are by no means at an end 
of the places to be visited in Stein, 
and lack of space alone obliges us 
to refer but briefly to the handsome 
Rathaus with its frescoes, stained 
glass, standards and armor, and to 
the far-famed Abbey of St. George. 
This religious foundation dates 
back to the year 1005 A. D. The 
convent prospered and reached the 
climax of its glory in the 15th cen- 
tury whence date its cloisters and 
rich interior decorations. Stein-am- 
Rhein acquired ownership of this 
monastery in 1927. 
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How De You Spell “Pardon”? 


By John Patrick Gillese 


HE taste of the wet winter 
| night outside, crept in 
through the grey stone some- 
how. There was a light in Cell 9— 
Joe Daveys was still “writing.” 
O'Malley, chunky and puzzled, 
paced his twenty slow strides down 
the corridor, then back again, be- 
fore No. 9. 
“Hey, Copper?” Daveys’ white 
face lifted against the light. “How 
do you spell ‘pardon’? O-n or u-n?” 


“O-n,” said O’Malley  drily. 
“Writing to the governor?” 
Joe Daveys didn’t answer. The 


black head bent laboriously over 
the sheet again. 

“Okay,” said O’Malley belliger- 
ently. “Okay. Next time you want 
to know how to spell something, 
ask the bars.” 

“To my mother,” said Joe 
Daveys, without raising his head. 

It startled O’Malley. He didn’t 
know the killer had a mother, even. 

“What’re you writing about 
pardon for and you going to the 
chair next week?” 

Joe Daveys didn’t answer. 

There were ten days left for him 
to work in. That wasn’t very long, 
for Joe Daveys had never been 
much of a scholar. His death cell 
was close to the padded cell, but 
he didn’t think of that — much. 
Society had condemned him and, 
curiously enough, he didn’t even 
hate society any more. He’d walk 
that last, long mile, scornfully and 
unafraid, just one single, solitary 
regret in his life. ... 

He had to keep working. Ten 
days to write two hundred letters— 

“Copper, get me an almanac that 
shows dates four years from now.” 

“Why?” said O’Malley, help- 
lessly. ‘‘Why should I be bell-boy 
to you? Four years—what for?” 


“I’m writing letters dated one 
week apart,” said Joe Daveys pa- 
tiently, “for the next four years.” 

O’Malley got him the almanac 
philosophically. “I’ve seen them 
bump their heads and chew the 
bars, but I’ve never heard of any- 
thing as nutty as that... ” 


Outside, a pale moon shone over 
the snowy world. Joe stopped 
writing and stood wearily, his nose 
against the cold window pane. The 
river, black where the water ran 
through the heavy snow banks, was 
incredibly beautiful. Far away the 
houses were lit up, their fire smoke 
trailing lightly against the vast, 
blue-lit night. 

A soft voice said, at the bars 
behind: 

“Am I disturbing you, my son?” 


Joe’s thoughts went harsh. He 
knew who it was. 


“Yes.” His voice was imperson- 
ally curt. 

“I’m sorry... . Is there anything 
at all I can do for you?” 

“Nothing.” 


“Will you not make your peace 
with the world?” 
Joe Daveys 

around. 

“I see what you mean, Father. 
Go soft and mushy. Stumble cry- 
ing the last mile. Then Society 
can say, ‘Cornered rats always 
whine.’ Well, I’m not crying. I 
don’t even feel like it. The man I 
killed deserved to die. Your God 
knows that and He can judge me as 
I come.” 

Father Harte, wise and white- 
haired, did not persist. He said 
gently: 

“My boy, is there anything you’d 
like? Anything at all?” 


turned carefully 


Joe opened his mouth to refuse, 
Then he smiled sardonically. 

“IT could use some more writing 
paper and envelopes. The flatfoot's 
getting fed up with me.” 

O’Malley, at the end of the cor- 
ridor, turned and glowered. 


Five days left. Joe Daveys was 
sick of writing. Sick of racking his 
brains. Less and less often he 
queried O’Malley on spelling. Let 
it go. Maybe she’d like it best mis- 
spelled anyhow. ... A strange 
tenderness crept over the hard 
young eyes. She’d look forward, 
week after week, to those letters. 
She’d cry every time she read one. 
She’d lie there in bed and read it 
over and over again... . 

Wearily he picked up the pen 
again. He couldn’t help smiling at 
his latest feat of imagination. 


“Dear Mother: 


They made me a trusty to- 
day. The warden says I'ma 
model citizen and he’s doing 
his best to get me a parole. He 
says he knows of a hundred 
different jobs for a man of my 
reliability ...” 


“Hey, Copper! How do you 
spell reliability ?—Oh.” 

Father Harte was there. He 
obliged in that soft voice of his 
that grated so unbearably on Joe 
Daveys’ nerves. 

“May I come in and talk to you, 
my son?” 

Joe Daveys shrugged 
ently. 

The prison chaplain seated him- 
self on the edge of the cot cheer- 
fully. 

“Y’know, O’Malley’s going slowly 
to pieces with the suspense!” 


indiffer- 
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Joe Daveys’ lips twitched in a 
brief smile. 

“Does that offer of doing me 
favors still hold, Father?” 

“Always.” 

“I wouldn’t bother you if there 
was anybody else. But the warden’s 
old and might die. I have no pals. 
And O’Malley — well, he’s not 
teliable. He’d forget...” Joe’s 
voice trailed off and he colored 
slowly. 


“T'll do anything at all, my son.” 

“Okay. After the big morning, I 
want you to mail these letters, in 
rotation, one a week for as long as 
they last.” 








Father Harte gazed at the pile, 
unperturbed. 
“Anything else, Joe?” 


It struck him He 
turned away flatly. 

“Yeah! I forgot. 
money for stamps.” 
the pile of letters dumbly. 
bucks’ worth there... . ” 

Father Harte said carelessly: 
“T’'ll put stamps on them. Don’t 
worry, son.” 

Joe went to the window. He said 
tightly : 

“Just what do you get out of all 
this, Father?” 

“Well . . . I know what I'd like. 
It’s such a big price, though.” 


suddenly. 


I ain’t got any 
He stared at 
“Six 
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“Will you not make your peace 
with the world? ...” 


“Yeah?” 

“Your soul, Joe.” 

Daveys whirled from the bars, 
shaking. 

“It’s always that way with you 
guys.” He raised his eyes in 
dumb, mute bewilderment. “The 
world’s so hard, how can a man 
trust even religion? How do we 
know for sure it isn’t another 
racket—” 

“Tt shouldn’t take you long to 
decide that, Joe,” Father Harte 
said, so sharply that the man’s eyes 
narrowed. 

“How?” 

“Answer me one thing truthfully, 
Joe.” The light in the priest’s eyes 
burned into him with powerful 
directness. “Do you trust me— 
more than the others you know—to 
mail those letters for you?” 

“Yes,” said Joe reluctantly, “I 
do.” 

“Did you ever doubt for one 
second that I mightn’t mail them?” 

“No-o—” 

“Then how can you doubt my 
work in life?” 

There was no answer. Outside, a 
bleak winter wind rose round the 
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old prison walls. Joe thought how 
nice it would be to stand in that 
wind and feel it blowing against his 
body. The snow would be soggy 
and heavy to walk in. He remem- 
bered, suddenly, walks in the melt- 
ing snows of other springs . . . his 
mother holding his hand, leading 
him carefully down to the 

black-running brook. Over 
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in the world, Father. We were poor, 
but we had a little place in the 
country and we managed to get 


along. Then I wanted to go to the 
city...” 
“Yes,” Father Harte nodded. 


“The usual story of youth in the 
depression. Bad friends. Tempta- 


one says I’m going to Brazil afte 
being paroled. .. . She’s old, Father 
and by then....” The dark hea 
bowed. His voice came brokenly 
“I told her I’ll be seeing her. Ani 
I will—I hope.” 
“If you want to, son—you will 
Just ask God’s forgiveness... .” 
The hard mask settled 
back on Joe’s face. “‘It wa; 





the heavy wreaths, he 
could see the grass tugged 
by the running water clear 
and shiny green. 

A long, long time ago, 
(Hat... 

The priest’s 
sorrowfully: 

“Joe, you’re so terribly 
young—to die.” 

There was no comment 
to make to that, either. 

“Did you try the Gov- 
ernor for a pardon?” 


voice said 





On Ca l, ‘ary ‘ “Road 


Oh, to have wiped the tears from His eyes! 
To have plucked the thorns from His sacred brow, 
To have silenced the mob with its jeers and jibes, 
Or carried His heavy cross, somehow! 
—Yet let us take Veronica’s place, 

On Calvary’s road of life to stand 

And wipe the tears from some sorrowing face, 
Till looking down, He will understand. 


—Hazel Kane. 


the depression as much a; 
me! The world didn’t care 
about youth. All they want 
to do is show us we can't 
rebel and get away with it. 
All right! Here’s one fel. 
low who isn’t going out 
blubbering and squealing. 

Father Harte stood up. 

“Son, you have three 
days left to prepare for 
death. You were a Catho- 
lic, weren’t you?” 

“So what?” defiantly. 








“T know my limits,” said 
Joe quietly. “You know 
what the Judge said—I was to be 
an example to America’s army of 
young criminals. I have no pull, 
no friends...” 

“You never thought of praying ?” 

“Oh, sure! But maybe the Gov- 
ernor wouldn’t be listening.” 

“T can tell you why you have no 
friends, Joe. Either you chose 
people who can never be friends— 
or you hurt them where it hurts 
most. I’ll do anything for you, but 
cracks like your last hurt.” 

Joe turned his head. He wanted 
to say: “Okay, then. Did anyone 
ask you in?” He thought of the 
six bucks’ worth of stamps and 
muttered tightly: “I guess I’m 
sorry for that crack, then.” 

The priest picked up the letters 
carefully and left. Somewhere down 
the corridor, a prisoner was singing 
“Jailhouse Blues.” Outside, the 
wind kept blowing freely over the 
snow. From the window, Joe could 
watch the broken snow wreaths, 
where the river was, and the wild 
night skies. If that priest came 
tomorrow, he’d explain about the 
letters. ... 


“You see,” he said slowly, “my 
mother was the only person I had 


ee 

“Just about,” Joe said bleakly. 
“T was working, but I wasn’t earn- 
ing enough. Then I had to meet 
the boys in the easy money. ... And 
Mother took ill with a stroke. I 
wanted money for her....” 

“The only kind she wouldn’t have 
wanted, son.” 

“It’s easy to see it now.” Joe 
stood up slowly. “Blame the de- 
pression as much as me, Father.” 
He went to the window. “There’s 
one thing. I’m just telling you, not 
because I want you to believe it or 
to do anything about it—but just 
so you'll know why I wrote these 
letters.” 

“T’ll believe you.” 

“T didn’t intend to murder a man. 
It was an accident—he hit his head 
when he fell backwards. I didn’t 
slug him, as the court made out.” 

Joe’s eyes were a little wild. His 
stoic calm was giving away to 
violent breathing. 

“I told Mother that—and she 
believes me, too! But it wouid 
break her heart if I died in the 
electric chair. So I wrote those 
letters. The first one says the Gov- 
ernor has pardoned me. The last 


“I’m going to death 

wrongly. If God can allow 
that, then I’ll take a chance on Him 
making allowances for my 
bornness.” 

Father Harte was shocked. Then 
he said quietly: “If you won't 
make your peace with Him, you've 
lost your faith in Him, son.” 

“So I’ve lost it,” said Joe. He 
went to the window. 

“T’ll be back,” the priest’s voice 
said, with sad resignation, “on the 
morning of your—death.” 

% * ok co 


tub- 


Joe Daveys was awake at dawn. 
The last, long mile! From the 
window, he could see the river, roll- 
ing stubbornly, nearly all black 
now. The wind whistled below the 
punchy-grey sky. It’d be nice to 
feel it. Nice to walk back on that 
little old farm of his boyhood, to 
the same old spots where his mother 
had led him when he was innocent 
and small. Joe wished he could 
have slipped in to kiss her again, 
and hated the tears that welled back 
behind his eyes. 

He thought suddenly: ‘I know 
now why I’ve felt so stubborn and 
hard, why I wouldn’t give in to 
Father Harte. . . . Because I knew 


I could never know love and tender- 
ness in this world again, and I 
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thought I’d make it easier for my- 
self, going out....” 

O’Malley’s flat feet sounded 
down the corridor. Joe didn’t turn 
until the key rattled at his cell. 
This was it. The last, long mile. 

“Come on.” O’Malley’s broad 
face was stolid. 

He felt a littie 
In his soul 
He turned 


Joe stepped out. 
light, a little unreal. 
was a nameless terror. 
shakily to O’Malley. 

“There—there’s supposed to be a 
chaplain. They can’t kill you with- 
out doing it right—” 

“We're headed,” said O’Malley, 
“for the warden’s office.” 

There were just the Warden and 
Father Harte there. There was a 
strange, misty light in the old 
priest’s eyes. His voice was un- 
steady when he spoke. 

“You aren't going to die, Joe.” 

It took a long time for that to 
sink in. When it did, Joe was 
shaking like a leaf. O’Malley 
shoved a chair under him and, at a 
nod from the Warden, stepped out- 
side. 

“Your sentence has been changed 
to ten years,” the Warden said, his 
grey eyes studying Joe. ‘You'll be 
eligible for parole, and we’ll teach 
you a trade; and some day you can 
go back to that mother of yours, a 
man.” 

Joe nodded, his throat 
“How—how’d y’know—” 

The Warden put a hand through 
his thin grey hair and smiled a little. 

“Thank Father Harte. He took 
your letters to the Governor. They 
both seem to think that, when you 
think that much of your mother, you 
can’t be all bad. I'll be watching 
a ri 

He went into an adjoining office 
and left them alone. Slowly, Joc 
Daveys stumbled across the room 
and fell down at the old priest’s 
feet. 

“It’s a big price I want, Joe... 

“Tl pay it the rest of my life, 
Father . . . I’ll make up for it—to 
Society — and the Governor — and 
ae 


glued 
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Reguiesraut in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rey. Paul Blakely, S.J., Rev. Peter 
\. McCabe, Father Oulette, Father 
Victor Magsam, Brother Mark Dance, 
M.M., Mother Mary Elias, D. C., Sister 
Mary Dympna McCarthy, Sister Fran- 
cis Xavier, Sister M. Francis Patrick 
Ledwith, Sister Mary Brendan Morris, 
Sister Mary Cassian Coughlin. 


Hungerman, Sarah V. Welsh, 
John Hopkins, Miss Katherine Herbert, 
Mrs. 
man, James Gowan, James P. Mogan, 
Wm. F. McGarvey, Mrs. O. E. Nichols, 
Mary Conroy, John F. Bertling, Frank 
J. DeVine, Mrs. Ann Gallagher, Mrs. 
Wilfrid Fontaine, Romulus 
Jeanne d’Are Tessier, Peter Sheridan, 
William Birmingham, John Coghlan, 
John McCrosy, Catherine Coghlan, 


John 


Mary Munsons, Robert Tiesh 


Tessier, 


Julia M. Carracash, Mrs. Breen, Sally 
Breen, Joseph Connors, Mrs. Boyland, 
Robert William Nolan, Daniel J. Mc- 
Donald, Anna John J. 
Egan, Peter Bradley, Mabel G. Lewis 
Gaeb, Kathryn Mrs. John T. 
Martin, Margaret Mary 
Geary, Mrs Mary McGowan, Dorothy 
Hogan, William A. Sweeney, Thomas 
Lowe, Louise Delnevo, Maria Ratti, 
Stagnari, Martha Questa, 
Mrs. Mangan, 
Theresia Scheibel, 
Helen Brosnahan, 
Alice T. Hogan, Mrs. Jos. Ziegler, 
Alice Nielsen, Patrick J. O'Rourke, 
Mildred H. Coleman, John J. Bednall, 
Catherine Agnes Soden, Mrs. Abbie T. 
Adams, Mrs. Williams, S. Comeau, 
Bartholomew Whelton, Mary Clare, 
Obermayer, Lucy Flanagan, 
Hillard, Ready, 
Francis J. Mooney, Mrs. Anna Steinest, 
John Novak, Michael Chajnacki, Fran- 
ces Chajnacki, Rose Costello, Charles 
D. Lundy, 
Thompson, 


Cummings, 


Hogan, 
Rogan, Mrs 


Dominic 
John 


Gormeley, Ann 
Raymond Schaus, 


John Brosnahan, 


Mary 


Andrew F. Margaret 


Casey, George R 


Margaret 


James 


Mrs. Donegan, 


Mrs. Margaret D. Reiss, William 
Roberts,, Edward Carroll, Miss Abbie 
Gruninger, Mary Woodbury Thomas 
Edgar Keough, Thomas Bona, John 


McCarthy, Mary A. Lyons, Matthew 
Brody, Jane Ryan, Wm. M. O'Connor. 





CHURCH UNITY 
PUBLICATIONS 


The Church Unity Octave Book- 


let. Contains explanation of 


the Octave development. 


Each 5¢ 


Church Unity Octave Prayer- 
book. A 


of prayers and hymns suitable 
Priests and laity in 


handy compendium 
for use by 
blessings of 
.-Each 10c 


praying for the 


Catholic Unity. .... 


Church Unity Addresses. Short 
radio talks, useful for instruc- 
as a basis for 
Each 10c 


tion in class or 


sermons 


Address: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











DYING? 


Today, Tonight, Tomorrow ... ? 


You Will 
your broken body to the dust 
from whence it came. (Na- 
ture’s law demands this.) 


You Bequeath 

your soul to your Maker for 
judgment. (This you cannot 
help.) 

You should bequeath to God 
in your last Will and Testa- 
ment God’s share of the ma- 
terial things of life that ‘God 
made it possible for you to 
amass. 


Cardinal Manning said: 
“It's a poor Will that does not 
name Christ among the heirs.” 


How About Your Will? 

Make no delay, for you know 
neither the day nor the hour 
when the summons to depart 
hence will come to you. 


Please remember the mission- 
ary and charitable works of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, of Graymoor, Garrison, 















THE LARKS OF 


Albert Paul Schimberg 


MBRIA By 
Milwauke< 

Bruce Publishing Company. $2.75 

This is a 


Assisi, the 


narrative of St. Francis of 


founder of the great Fran 


ciscan family. We follow this Francis, 
“the most fashionably dressed dandy 
of Assisi,” who was to understand, 
while still in the flower of his vouth, 
that he would never attain earthly 
knighthood which was a life ambition 
of his. His work was to spread abroad 


the love of God, to preach penance, to 


despise “money and puffed-up pride” 


thus to be 
knight.” 


and come “Lady Poverty’s 


His begg: 


true 





y and simple 
life which started around the Umbrian 


valley soon drew to him others who 


became impregnated with his magnani 
These 
as the author so 


flocked 
Assisi 


mous spirit “Larks of l 


poetically 
the 


they are 


mbria,” 
calls them, 
around Troubadour — of 


and today honored as 
the pioneers and pillars of the Francis 
can household. 

Once 


the 


again we become familiarized 


with old yet ever new stories of 


told 
style 


nd 1 
and ali 


Franciscan lore, so simply 
by the 


and ably 


author in a present-day 


such as may be enjoyed by one 


We make this statement 
the 


in the realiza- 
Poverello of Assisi 


always been admired by people in all 


tion that 


walks of life because of his pleasing 
personality, his “romantic idealism,” his 
love of the poor and of the humbk 
things of life It is for this reason 


that we highly recommend this book to 


our readers with a prayerful hope that 


we all may be imbued with this extra- 


ordinary spirit of the Seraphic Saint 





of Assisi. j. M 
RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By 
N. S. Timasheff. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. $2.00. 
Professor Timasheff, now at Ford 


ham University, is a recognized authoi 


ity on Russia and its people. Years of 
residence in Russia, even under the 
Soviet regime, coupled with his ana- 
lytical interpretation of the trend of 


current events, makes him an authority 
of no mean repute in 
much debated 
the Soviet Union. 


reference to the 
question of Religion in 


His volume on this 


Book Notes: 


Books Reviewed on this page or otherwise listed may be ordered from The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N. Y, 





subject is thoroughly documented, from 


Russian, American and other 


None of 
but 


sources. 
his conclusions 
1 


are arbitrary, 


follow logically from clearly proven 
premises 


\fier re 


how 


iding this book, we fail to 


see Catholics can be optimistic 


over the present status of religious 


liberty in the great country with which 


allied in 


we are now the pursuance ot 


a common. objective rhe religious 
freedom about which we have been 
told in press reports emanating from 


Moscow is, according to Timasheff, 
than a 
the 


\gain, 


“Religious 


nothing more few minor con 


cessions in interest of national 





rity 157, he 


that 


on page states 


freedom in Russia, as 


long as Communists continue to rule, 


is impossibk This is a fact which has 


brought and continues to bring on 
crises in the relations of the Soviet 
Union with other states.” He exhorts 
us to remember that the new conces 
sions are the result of a “compromise, 
reluctantly accepted for compelling 
reasons, and contrary to the convi 
tions of the government.” 


The author is unwilling to make any 
ex cathedra forecast about the future 
of Religion in Russi The great fact 
that the maiority of the people hav: 
adhered to the Christian faith for 2 
period of more than twenty years ot 
persecution gives strength to the hope 
for a new day of freedom in Russia 
But this eventuality is threatened by 
the avowed purpose of Marxianism, 
which continues to be the philosophy 
of government by which dictators rule 
a mighty peopl Db. D 
THE JESTER’S PRAYER. By Aimee 

Torriani. St. Meinrad, Ind he 

Grail Press. $2.00 


This delightful novel is romant’c and 





HELP OUR STAMP BUREAU 





Donations of collections and 
accumulations of uncancelled and 
cancelled stamps will be very wel- 
come. Address: 

STAMP BUREAU 

Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 




















inspiring. Truly Catholic in theme, i 























brings a message of peace and beauty 


into a war-torn world. Against 4 


background of avarice and hate, ex 




















emplified by the despotic seigneurs of 











medieval France, is depicted a tale of 











the troubadours that might be rightly 











called enchanting. The heroine, Rai 














monde, is a lovable character, who 

















advet 
told 


moves through a series of tures 


and reverses masterfully She re- 














ceives the grace to soften the hardest 











all 
doubt a 


While 
the 


heart in France this novel 


Is no return to romantie¢ 
































the appeal of its theme clears it of all 
charges of sentimentality U. G, 
LITURGY AND PERSONALITY, 

By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New 


York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00 




















“T have come,” said Christ, “that you 











may have life and have it more abun 











dantly.”. The development of 


















































more abundant life is the theme ot 
“Liturgy and Personality.” 

The average man, although he may 
be physically well developed and men 
tally well trained, spiritually is im 


mature and crippled. He is a person 
because he exists and has the power 
of choosing freely; he is not a person 


ality because in the realm of the spint 
he is still as ignorant and inexperienced 


He 


true, but this spiritual life is primitive, 


as a child has spiritual life, it 
disorganized and undeveloped 


the Li 
the 


Though turgy is designed 


primarily for 
is not to be 


w ascetical means to perfection, it will 


change a person into a well developed 


personality For they who actively, 


understandingly 
will ¢ 
truth of tl 


consciously and par- 


in the Litt e te 


the 


rey 





perceive cde ep His 


They will become united with God an 


through Him with their fellow man 
They will awaken spiritually and 
possess the life of Christ more abun- 
dantly 

In times such as these when even 
the most careless are forced to admit 


that spiritual values are necessary tor 
world peace, “Liturgy and Personality 
and 


is especially timely interesting. 
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